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| The users of the 


Wentworth-Smith Arithmetics 


will be pleased to know that these books have been adopted in INDIANA, 
TEXAS, IDAHO, UTAH  (co-basal), TENNESSEE, and GEORGIA. 


It has been demonstrated beyond a doubt that the great majority of teach- 
ers desire sane, modern, usable texts in arithmetic. The arithmetics of the 
Wentworth-Smith authorship are deservedly the most widely used of all mod- 
ern arithmetics. 


Special features— 


The elimination of non-essentials 

| Careful grading through a topical arrangement by grades 
: Without fads or extremes of method 

| Practical applications to home problems 
| A unique system of reviews 

Abundant drill 


Mechanical excellence | 


Are you entirely satisfied with your textbook in arithmetic? We invite correspondence. 
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MAKING OUR YOUTH SAFE FOR DEMOCRACY 


BY THEODORE N. VAIL 


[An Address.] 


The future of our country depends upon mak- 
ing every individual, young and old, fully realize 
the obligations and_ responsibilities belonging 
to citizenship. 

The future of each individual rests in the in- 
dividual, providing each is given a fair and 
proper education and training in the useful 
things of life; in the things necessary to develop 
that future; in the directing of all their efforts, 
and in the continuity and concentration of effort 
and in the application necessary to profit by that 
education and training. 

For this education, or at least for the oppor- 
tunity to obtain it, we have the obligation and 
we are responsible. By “we” is meant our so- 
cial organization. 

One of the first principles in this education, 
alike applicable to old and young, to all those 
who labor either with hands or brains, is: that 
neither high wages nor large profits can ever 
exist in partnership with inefficiency or low 
production; that wages, compensation and hours 
of labor are but a secondary consideration when, 
every unit of exerted effort is made fully produc- 
tive as to quality and quantity. That it is just 
as easy and much more self-respecting to do 
work properly and efficiently than it is to work 
inefficiently. Either way is but a habit acquired 
through environment and education, right or 
wrong. 

Our country was built up by industry and 
thrift. Our forebears had a lust for work and 
accomplishment. Now instead of this our youth 
are seeking the easiest way, when there is no 
such thing as an easy way, at the expense of 
their own and the country’s future. 

In our democratic country each has an equal 
voice. How important then that each voice 
should be directed by a mind properly educated 
and trained, so as to speak for the safe-guarding 
of all that experience thas shown makes life 
worth living! 

It is not a question of high or low position, 
or of material possessions—these are merely 
relative. All that makes life worth living is 
governed for all by the same good, sound com- 
mon sense, by the same laws and principles for 
all, hence the necessity of proper guidance, edu- 
cation and training for the youth. 

The world we hope has been made “safe for 


Democracy,” but it is for us to make “Democ- 
racy safe for the world.’ 

The foundation only for our future has been 
laid. Upon this foundation, if we are to enjoy 
our “safe democracy,” we must build in accor- 
dance with the tenets of democracy. These we 
are apt to consider as equality of all, freedom 
for all, perfect liberty. 

There can be no such thing as equality for all, 
nor freedom for all, nor perfect liberty. Such 
conditions cannot exist, for even isolated and 
alone there are the restrictions of natural quali- 
ties and the restraint of environment and natural 
conditions; there are no two equal things, 
animal or vegetable, physical or mental. 

Many may possess qualities and characteris- 
tics that, for all essentials in life, are as desirable 
as are those possessed by others;inall people, 
in. every individual, there are inherent qualities 
for success; in some way and in some degree 
there exists in all the possibilities of a life satis- 
factory and complete, but to realize upon all 
these possibilities it is incumbent upon all, no 
matter what their endowment, to dothe best with 
everything, and to make the best of everything. 

Contrast the abundance of our day with the 
paucity and almost insufficiency of our grand- 
fathers’ day. This abundance is the _ result of 
the most intensive work, mental and manual, 
the world has ever seen. We are enjoying the 
abundance but losing sight of the cause of that 
abundance, and all that is necessary for its con- 
tinuance and permanency. 

We have entirely departed from the practice 
and habit which old-time conditions made nec- 
essary: we have lost those practices of thrift 
in small ways and conservation of small things 
which were then necessary and_ which will al- 
ways be necéssary under normal conditions. We 
ignore all those practices taught us, and have 
quickly and completely adopted the new ways 
and new conditions which have resulted from an 
abundance and a prosperity which accompanied 
the opening up of a new and virgin territory by 
the modern methods of transportation and in- 
tercommunication. 

We have abandoned the old, but we have not 
yet acquired or so adjusted ourselves to the les- 
sons of the new as to make them beneficial per- 
manent conditions. It is essential that we do so 
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before we have lost the abundance and with it 
the knowledge of how it was acquired. 

Individuals only a few generations ago were 
largely independent of each other in that nearly 
everyone, particularly those in village and 
rural life, made or produced most or much of 
their own necessities. Now very few of our 
necessities are home produced. Modern ma- 
chinery and modern methods combined with 
magnitude and centralization of production 
have multiplied the productivity of human effort 
and placed many things within the reach of 
everyone, but have made man more dependent. 

This is as it should be, but it is being carried 
too far. We are becoming too dependent, we 
are not doing much of what we should do for 
ourselves by utilizing a bit of time that is neither 
being used for rational recreation or for profit 
or for any useful purpose but is only being frit- 
tered away, in self-indulgence in, if not harmful, 
at least in not beneficial recreation. 

While the abnormal conditions have produced 
some unusual practices in the way of passing 
economies yet few have been impressed upon 
those who sooner or later will be obliged fo 
practice economy. While there has been a vast 
improvement in the family and farm economical 
conditions in the past few years, there are yet 
many families and many farms where a certain 
routine is followed and nothing out of line is 
done to supplement or benefit living conditions. 
The wage earner as a rule is satisfied in doing 
no more than is necessary to get his wage, the 
farmer no more than is necessary to get his 
particular crop. 

This economic habit or condition has been 
brought about by the wonderful prosperity of 
our country. The abundant consumption and 
production made abundance within reach of all 
who cared to work and a mere sufficiency for 
those who were satisfied with little. This 
abundance in the past has almost entirely sub- 
merged the habits and maxims of thrift and 
careful conservation we inherited from our early 
settlers. The high cost of living that we com- 
plain of is the entire dependence upon others 
for all our necessities. The cure for the high 
cost of living is that partial independence that 
comes from utilization of some of our spare 
time, which in any event is partially needed in 
the proper training of the young. 

We find in parts of New England, even in the 
rural parts, that much is being bought which 
could be raised and preserved at home. There 
is an indifference to domestic economy or eff- 
ciency which sooner or later will reflect on our 
well-being as a nation and when this prosperity 
and abundance is checked by the continuous rise 
in wages and curtailment of production by 
workers, as it must be if our workers do not 
take heed, instead of plenty there will be want. 

Every nation in the world has gone through 
its periods of abundance and want. Not the 
year to year fluctuations, but those long periods 
of reckless disregard of all that past experience 
should teach, followed by long periods of the 
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effects of such disregard, of suffering and de- 
privation only to.be cured by years of corrective 
work. We, while not as yet suffering from the 
causes, will soon be, unless corrective methods 
are introduced and made effective. 

What we need in this country now is to teach 
and cause the growing generations to realize 
fully that thrift and economy coupled with in- 
dustry are as necessary now as they were in 
past generations, that provision for the future 
is an obligation which nature places on us and 
cannot be avoided. In an educational and a 
national way the youth must be taught that this 
is not only obligatory; should not be a burden- 
some or disagreeable task, but can be made as 
interesting as play, and a very agreeable altern- 
ative, and at the same time be of real benefit in 
accumulating against the time when neither play 
nor work can be indulged in. 

The wage earner at the industrial centres 
getting good wages, whatever ‘his line of work, 
can, so long as wages continue, meet his weekly 
or monthly rent bill, fuel bill, food bill, pay for 
odd jobs around the house which he could do 
himself, and if careful, accumulate something; 
but if for any reason his wage stops, what hap- 
pens, particularly if there are no savings? On 
the other hand, hecando himself, odd jobs nec- 
essary in any family, and if he has his small 
plot of land in a few of the hours he has saved 
from the old time day’s work he can raise the 
greater part of all his provisions for the year, 
and if forehanded and properly planned, can in 
seasons of plenty, conserve what will be luxuries 
in the off season. With what he saves he can 
own his own home. 'Wages may stop, but his 
bills for food and rent have already been 
stopped, they don’t come out of his wage earn- 


-ing work. His recreation hours can be made 


very effective without impairing his strength or 
in any way interfering with rational recreation. 

The farmer, if he understands and appreciates, 
can not only raise his regular crops, but can 
also raise all his food and provisions and con- 
serve the abundance of any season for his use 
during all seasons. The rural table need not be 
in the off seasons supplied with salted or corned 
provisions, but fresh products of meat, fowl, 
vegetables and fruit conserved under our won- 
derful modern systems. 

What more enviable position is there among 
working people than the working farmer? 

With a little thrift he can soon get a title to 
his own farm. Here is his workshop and _ his 
dwelling. He is his own capitalist, his own 
manager, and so long as his work is properly 
thought out, his work will be to his profit and 
all that profit his own. Every worker, rural or 
industrial, can become at least in a small way a 
capitalist and a proprietor, :nd when once a 
capitalist or proprietor, he will recognize that 
he who saves to provide for the future is en- 
titled to his own, and to have that protected be- 
cause it was the result of self-denial. 

If there is a family a short time every day with 
an extra spurt in certain seasons given to the 
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most interesting work in the world, his children 
can be taught application, continuity, forehand- 
edness and a sense of achievement and accumu- 
lation while young. If children are given stunts 
of proper size and realize that when that par- 
ticular stunt is accomplished their work is done 
for a time if done properly, they will soon learn 
that concentration and thoroughness has its re- 
ward. ‘And then if the youth is taught that any- 
thing he does on his own time is his own, he 
soon has a lesson in accomplishment and in 
thrift and accumulation. 

It may seem strange to some of us that these 
things are not already universal, but they are 
not. 

There must be a more effective appreciation 
of the fact that more money and _ time can be 
lost by careless use of money, indifference and 
disregard of the proper care of things and lack 
of orderly methods, than can be used to meet 
all the necessary expenditures of life; that care- 
lessness and waste are of no benefit to anyone 
and are only selfish self-indulgence and the re- 
sults as a rule of ignorance or lack of apprecia- 
tion of results. 

We have in the Eastern States millions of 
acres of tillable land which is going to waste. 
A very large part of that, roughly one-half, is as 
good for cultivation as any land in the country. 
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Some of it is temporarily exhausted, but can be 
easily restored. 

There is no country in the world where with 
the same care and the same attention more or 
better can be raised, whether it be fruit, vege- 
tables or meat. The dairy products are of the 
finest. There is a market within reach for all 
of it. There is no work in the world that pro- 
duces more results, if properly applied, than 
farm work. There is none more independent. 

In some of the Western states land is selling 
at $300 to $400 an acre, which, since some of us 
were boys, sold at $1.25 to $2.50 an acre, or was 
given away in homestead rights. 

The Eastern States, if properly cultivated 
under modern methods, or even under old-time 
methods, could raise more meat, vegetables, 
fruit and berries than can be consumed in those 
states. Think what this would mean 
prosperity of this industrial section! 

We need have no apprehension of over-pro- 
duction. There is in our modern civilization a 
very necessary numerous and increasing organ- 
ization of middlemen, merchants, bankers, 
teachers, professionals, transportation servers— 
all essential to our welfare and prosperity, but 
not producers. 

The future of our country is in the 
proprietor, the working proprietor. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. 


IN NODAWAY COUNTY, MISSOURI 
Nodaway county, Missouri, probably leads the 
world in rural school vitalization. 
right 
County 


Anyway we 
here that you write to Bert 

Superintendent, Maryville, 
Missouri, enclosing a two-cent postage stamp, 


suggest 


Cooper, 


and ask for his Rural School Bulletins. 

We had been in Nodaway county before, had 
heard Cooper talk Nodaway county all over 
South Dakota, and thad read his Nodaway 
County Bulletins, so we thought we were pre- 
pared for seeing what we were to see, but liter- 
ally “the half had not been told” and we were no 
more prepared for it than as though we had not 
been there last June, had not heard Bert 
Cooper, had not read his illustrated bulletin, 
and we can write nothing that will mean any- 
thing to any teacher or educator whose educa- 
tional arteries are atrophied.: They would go 
there themselves and not see or hear anything 
they did not want to see and hear. 

We write knowing full well that it is casting 
information before some folks who rather see 
children dry up and blow awav than to have suc- 
cess that is not “standardized.” 

No one knows better then I that it is all 
wrong, dead wrong, but nevertheless it is the 
truth that we saw one of the best schools we 
ever saw with only four pupils, four girls, ore 
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ten and three seven. 
pupils 


It was a real school. The 
were as keen as a Damascus blade, 
learned several times as much as city children 
learn in the same time; know more of the com- 
munity as a laboratory than any seven-year-old 
girls whom we have seen in a city school; think 
clearly and virilely on all the things they-study; 
are brainy as well as handy. 

It was a bitter cold day with the mercury way 
below zero. Our hotel had no heat, we had not 
fared sumptuously for several days, and we were 
inclined to say something, which we refrained 
from doing, when Bert Cooper told Mrs. Muz- 
tain and me that we would have luncheon at a 
rural school, a luncheon prepared by the pupils. 
Fortunately he did not tell us that it was a 
genuine country school with only four pupils, 
four girls, one ten and three seven. Had he told 
us that I would never have gone, for I had a be- 
low-zero appetite. 

This is the truth, the undilated truth. 
few meals on that trip to compare with that 
luncheon. The ten-year-old Miss had prepared 
the luncheon; one of the seven-year-olds set the 
table in the latest approved style; another pro- 
vided wash basin and towels that we might be 
appropriately clean before going to the table; 
and the other seven-year-old at the 
table with matronly dignity. 


I had 


presided 
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It was a course luncheon. The soup was as 
delicious a cream of tomato as I ever tasted; the 
meat was Jack rabbit, the first that I have ever 
had cooked so as to take the wild flavor out of 
it and leave young-chicken-meat delicacy. The 
bread was brought from home, but everything 
else to the pudding was prepared at the school 
by the girls, and they had written on the board 
the various calories we were feasting upon ap- 
propriately. 

Later the teacher wrote to Superintendent 
Cooper that the girls paid Mrs. Mustain and my- 
self a real childish compliment, saying: “They 
did everything just right, didn’t they?” 

At another school, an adequately large rural 
school, we found a young woman teaching her 
first school, but she had hada week in Professor 
Holden’s Short Course “Vitalizing Education 
by Rotation” and she had no difficulty in having 
a school in which the community was the labora- 
tory and all the children were masters of them- 
selves and did everything in masterful ways. 
We could write columns appreciatively on what 
we saw and heard in this school. It was all so 
unbelievable that it would read like fiction. It 
is merely the natural result of the great new 
thought in education. 
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In another school we found a teacher of some 
experience who had neverhada “Short Course,” 
but earnestly protested that she knew she could 
do it after what she had heard of it and saw of it 
in the Holden bulletins. She was doing a 
mighty fine piece of work. She goes in town, 
Maryville, every Saturday and attends Superin- 
tendent Cooper’s conference on Vitalized Agri- 
culture. 

We could write columns on the excellent work 
we saw in her school. Indeed, that is true of all 
the work we saw in the rural schools of Illinois, 
Missouri, and Oklahoma in which the commun- 
ity is the school laboratory and the dictionary, 
the encyclopaedia, and bulletins from the Fed- 
eral Department of Agriculture, the state de- 
partment and the International Harvester Com- 
pany play a vitalizing part. 

We do not wonder that a South American 
Minister of Education, who had spent months 
visiting schools in New England, in the Middie 
and Western States, went from Chicago to Nod- 
away county and back to Chicago, just to spend 
a week in those schools, and said that the oniv 
real things in education he had seen in the 
United States he saw in Nodaway county. 
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SCHOOL MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


EDITED BY 


EDWIN N. C. 


BARNES 


[Send all material for publication to the Editor at Elmwood, Providence, R. I.] 


THE SCHOOLS 
HIGH. 


The Orange, Mass., High School has a new 
orchestra. Myrtle Ash is the supervisor. 

Schenectady, N. Y.—In the high school, in ad- 
dition to the regular classroom course, there has 
been organized an elective chorus of 200 mem- 
bers, a boys’ and a girls’ glee club, and an or- 
chestra of thirty pieces. A concert by these 
organizations is planned for next spring. One 
hundred and thirty-five students are registered 
this term to receive high school credits for study 
of music under private instruction. In the grade 
schools eight orchestras have been formed. The 
registration of the piano and violin classes has 
been heavy. Thirty teachers are required to 
teach the piano classes——Musical Courier. 

Rochester, N. Y.—A concert was given on De- 
cember 5 by the combined glee clubs of the East 
and West High Schools, under the conductor- 
ship of William Breach. C. H. Miller conducted 
the combined school orchestras. The soloists 
were Sudworth Frazier, tenor, and Harold 
Wollenhaupt, baritone—Musical America. 

Fort Worth, Tex.—Under the direction of 
Alva C. Lochhead, supervisor of music in the 
public schools, a contest has just been held, in 
which the school children were awarded prizes 
for recognizing standard musical compositions 


that had been played and sung to them during 
the four previous weeks.—Musical America. 

At Cincinnati, Ohio, the local chapter of the 
Guild of American Organists and the public 
schools have united forces, writes Walter H. 
Aiken, and with the co-operation of the different 
churches eight concerts will be given during the 
winter. 

The High School Musical Clubs at Win- 
chester, Mass., presented “Sylvia,” an operetta 
in two acts, music by Rhys-Herbert, in the town 
hall, under the direction of Richard W. Grant.— 
Record Review. 

“The Public School Piano Class Method and 
Reader,” by T. P. Giddings, director of music iu 
the public schools of Minneapolis, has recently 
been issued by the Oliver Ditson Company ot 
Boston. 

The Stadium High School of Tacoma has a 
new $9,000 organ. A dedicatory concert was 
given in September under the direction of Super- 
visor Ball. 

The Burlington, Vt., and the Barrington, R. L., 
High Schools have new orchestras. The latter 
also has a new glee club directed by one of the 
teachers. 

The Portland, Me., $1,000,000 High School 
was the scene of a $100,000 fire on New Year’s 
day. Fortunately the fire was in the old section. 
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SCHOOL CREDITS 


The Board of Examiners of the Minnesota 
Music Teachers’ Association, at a dinner, No- 
vember 17, passed a resolution adopting the 
Progressive Series of Piano Lessons as the 
standard whereby the high schools of Minnesota 
could accredit the outside study of music. It 
further provides that teachers who have passed 
the various normal examinations provided by this 
series shall be granted the Licentiate, Associate 
and Fellowship degrees of the association, the 
series being thereby accepted as the full equiva- 
lent of the State Association Examination. — 
Musical America. 

One more state joined to the ranks of Stand- 
ardization by adopting the Progressive Series of 
Piano Lessons, edited by the Art Publication So- 
ciety, as the standard for outside credits for 
piano instruction in the high schools of North 
Carolina. North Carolina is:one of the first 
states to recommend a standard that will be ac- 
cepted elsewhere. 

Wade R. Brown of the North Carolina Col- 
lege for Women, Greensboro, N. C., chairman 
of the Committee on High School Credits, made 
a report to the North Carolina Music Teachers’ 
Association, recommending the Progressive Se- 
ries as the standard for outside credits; after 
debating the subject it was unanimously adopted 
by the association.—Musical America. 

Denver, Colo., is after music credits. 

The following cities have placed themselves in 
the front rank of the progressives by establish- 
ing credits for outside study of the piano, having 
accepted the School Credit Piano Course as a 
basis of work: Chelsea, Mass., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Duluth, Minn., Indianapolis, Ind., Nashua, N. H., 
New Britain, Conn., Pittsburgh, Pa., Rutland, 
Vt., Schenectady, N. Y., Yonkers, N. Y. 

Fort Worth, Texas, is making a strong drive 
for credit for outside study of music in the local 
schools. 

Oregon has a new system of school credits 
for study in yiano, violin and voice. The plan 
was issued by State Superintendent of Public 
Schools J. A. Churchill, so it has official endorse- 
ment. 


DIRECTOR’S CORNER 


[The items below are gathered from many sources, 
the chief being the different supervisors’ magazines, 


to which due credit is hereby given.—Ed. 


George Gartlan, head of the School Music de- 
partment of New York City, has been elected 
first vice-president of the Eastern Music Super- 
visors’ Conference, to fill the vacancy caused by 
the resignation of Enoch W. Pearson of Phila- 
delphia. 

Alice K. Paton of Dover, N. H., on January 1, 
assumed charge of the music in the schools of 
Dover and Durham, N. H., succeeding Clara 
Hopkins, resigned. 

An excellent community sing was enjoyed at 
the recent convention of the Connecticut State 
Teachers’ Association. 
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Dr. J. Stanley Durkee, president of Howard 
University, Washington, D. C., was one of the 
speakers at the meeting of the Music Section of 
the New York State Teachers’ Association im 
Albany recently. Those who attended the 1919 
session of the Eastern Music Supervisors’ Con- 
ference at Hartford will remember that Dr. 
Durkee gave the closing address. 

John A. O’Shea, director of music in the Bos- 
ton schools, has recently been elected to the ex- 
ecutive board of the Eastern Music Supervisors’ 
Conference. 

Director Beattie of the Grand Rapids, Mich., 
schools, led a chorus of sixty teachers through a 
fine program of Christmas carols at Park Church 
House on December 18. The program, sent to 
the editor, is a most attractive one. 

O. E. Weaver, for some years director of the 
Vocal Department at Valparaiso University, has 
resigned that position and accepted the director- 
ship of the Music Department of the State Uni- 
versity of Arizona at Tucson.—Music News, 
Chicago. 

Olive Nevin, the well known soloist, has re- 
cently become head of the vocal department and 
conductor of the Glee Club of the Pennsylvania 
College for Women. 

Joseph P. Donnelly, formerly chairman of the 
music department in De Witt Clinton High 
School, New York City, has been elected assis- 
tant director of music for the public schools of 
Greater New York, to succeed George H. Gart- 
lan, who was elected director of music last May. 

Mr. Donnelly has been connected with the 
public schools for the past fifteen years. He 
served his apprenticeship in the elementary 
grades, and after a short time was assigned to 
the Washington Irving High School. A year or 
so later he was assigned to take charge of the 
music department in De Witt Clinton High 
School, and finally became chairman.—Musical 
Courier. 

John W. Nichols, the tenor, has become head 
of the vocal department of Vassar College. 

Glenn M. Tindall, assistant supervisor of mu- 
sic in the St. Louis public schools, is giving a 
series of lectures on musical appreciation at the 
St. Louis Public Library. 

Per Neilson of New York is the new director 
of music at Westminster College, New Wilming- 
ton, Pa. 

Rose S. Hirsch, formerly director of music at 
the Idaho State School for the Blind, has ac- 
cepted a like position at Salem, Ore. 

New Castle, Pa.—Edward F. Kurtz, for six 
years director of music at the local high school, 
has resigned, owing to press of other duties.— 
Musical America. 

The Auburn, Me., High School is doing big 
and progressive things. With a glee club of six- 
ty-five members, an orchestra of thirty-two 
pieces, plans for a production of the “Mikado” 
and a Music Memory Contest, there does not 
seem to be very much moss growing around Di- 
rector Pitcher’s heels. 

George H. Gartlan, director of music in New 
York City, spoke before the Federated Music 
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‘Clubs of New York State at Hotel Pennsylvania 
on November 18. His subject was “Some Prob- 
lems Confronting the Director of Music with a 
School Enrollment of Nearly a Million Children.” 

Mr. Gartlan also spoke before the New York 
State Music Teachers’ Association at the Buyers’ 
Club Auditorium on December 9. His subject 
was “Music Appreciation in the Grades.”—The 
Eastern School Music Herald. 

Kenneth W. Rice has succeeded Russell Carter 
as supervisor of music in Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Mr. Carter has assumed his duties as head of 
the school music department of the University 
at Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Arthur Butler Targett, formerly supervisor of 
music for sixteen years in the public schools of 
Cohoes, N. Y., and recently school music editor 
for the Ditson Company and editor of the East- 
ern School Music Herald, died suddenly at his 
home in Boston Monday evening, October 6. 
Mr. Targett made a fine record in the Cohoes 
schools and as organist for eighteen years of 
the Stillman Memorial Presbyterian Church. 
He was well known as a composer and arranger 
of music for the schools and church and was 
withal a genial companion who will be missed 
by many friends. His passing is a distinct loss 
to the Ditson forces and to the Eastern Music 
Supervisors’ Conference. 

Richard W. Grant, formerly secretary of the 
Eastern Music Supervisors’ Conference, has ac- 
cepted the supervision of the school music work 
in Lexington, Mass., in conjunction with his 
work at Winchester. 

Miss Agnes C. Johnson, formerly supervisor 
of music in Saugus, Mass., and instructor at Bos- 
ton University, has become head of the Schoo! 
Music Department of West Virginia University. 

Wirt D. Phillips, recently at Swampscott, 
Mass., has accepted the director’s position in the 
schools of Middleboro, Mass. 

The veteran supervisor of music in Malden, 
Mass., M. E. Chase, attended the meeting of the 
Maine Teachers’ Association at Portland. 

R. J. Sault was elected supervisor at Law- 
rence, Mass., recently, with Miss Mabel Frem- 
mer as assistant. 

Miss Ingrid E. Ekman, formerly supervisor of 
music in Leicester and Spencer, Mass., has ac- 
cepted the position at Braintree, Mass. 

Miss Mabel F. Hackett, former assistant in 
Cambridge, is now in the schools of Englewood, 
m3. 

Miss Ruth C. Sprague, recently in the state 
normal school at Presque Isle, Maine, 
supervisor in Spencer and Leicester. 

Miss Nellie M. Wicher is supervisor at Mont- 
pelier, Vt. 

Gertrude B. Parsons is head of the Depart- 
ment of Music at the Los Angeles Polytechnic 
High School. There are seven special teachers: 

B. T. Teagle, Band Master. 

Robert S. Maile, Chorus and Orchestra. 

Frank L. Anderson, Harmony and Sight Read- 
ing. 

Bess Daniels, Piano. 

Lucile E. Dickson, Music Appreciation. 


is now 
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May L. O’Donoughue, Voice. There are 1,400 
students taking music of some kind and over 
500 take it as a solid five days a week. 

Mrs, E. S. Pitcher, supervisor of music at Bel- 
fast, Maine, has gone to Auburn, Maine, to be 
assistant to her husband, who is director of 
music in the latter city. 

Professor A. W. Sprague of the music de- 
partment of Maine State College has been ap- 
pointed director of music at the Bangor High 
School. Professor Sprague will retain his col- 
lege work also. 

New York, January 1—Alfred Hallam, former 
Chautauqua musical director, died here today. 
He was director of music in the schools of Mt. 
Vernon and Tarrytown, N. Y., for more than 
twenty years and compiled several books of 
hymnal and choral music. Previous to his illness. 
he was the music director of the War Camp 
Community Service in Boston. He was also di- 
rector at one time of the Skidmore Conservatory 
of Arts at Saratoga Springs, N. Y. Mr. Hallam 
was sixty years old—Boston Post. 


ASSOCIATIONS, CONVENTIONS, ETC. 

At the Oregon Music Teachers’ Association at 
Portland, November 28-30, School Music was the 
absorbing topic. 

At the Nebraska Teachers’ Association at 
Omaha recently Professor Peter W. Dykema 
spoke and led a community sing. The chamber 
of commerce tendered the teachers a concert by 
Helen Stanley and Jaques Thibaud. 

The Music Teachers’ National Association 
held its forty-first annual meeting in Philadel- 
phia December 29-31. A report will appear later. 

The Music Supervisors’ National Conference 
meets in Philadelphia March 22-26. 

The Eastern Music Supervisors’ Conference 
will meet in New York City in May. 

The Maine Teachers’ Association held its an- 
nual meeting at Portland October 30 and 31. 
The music section met Friday morning, Oc- 
tober 31, the speaker from outside the state be- 
ing Edwin N. C. Barnes of Providence. 


—_——- 


COMMUNITY MUSIC 

A reading of the musical journals suggests 
that the Community Christmas tree has not been 
as much in vogue this year as last. Possibly it is 
now taken as a matter of course and _ not 
recorded as widely as heretofore. On the other 
hand the practice of singing carols seems to be 
gaining in many parts of the country. 

The Gardiner, Me., Community Chorus, organ- 
ized last summer by Vernon Stiles, is now being 
led by E. S. Pitcher, director of school music in 
Auburn, Me. 

The chorus is not only doing unison work, 
but splendid part work, and the management 1s 
decidedly up to date. They are thoroughly or- 
ganized and the program committee is headed 
by no less a personage than the mayor. 

City Hall employees in Louisville, Ky., are to 
hold noon sings. 
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The Bridgeport. Community Orchestra, offi- 
cially recognized by the Mayor, made its initial 
bow in a performance early in September. 
Bridgeport is moving right ahead in community 
activities. 

Boston has had a song leaders’ school of tie 
first water. Stetson Humphrey, head of the 
community singing work at the Boston War 
Camp Community headquarters, has led the 
enterprise. Among the lecturers have been 
Captain John P. Marshall of Boston University 
and Dr. O. F. Lewis of the War Camp headquar- 
ters in New York City. 

The street railway management of Salem re- 
quested Songleader Humphrey of Boston to lead 
a community sing at Salem Willows. There was 
an attendance of 9,000 at the sing and im- 
mediately following a permanent chorus was or- 
ganized. 


MUSICALETTES 


George Eastman of kodak fame _ has an- 
nounced his intention of giving three and a half 
million dollars to establish an academy of music 
in connection with the University of Rochester. 
The endowment provides for the erection of 4 
model theatre where symphony concerts and the 
best type of “movies” may be enjoyed by the 
university students——The Musical Monitor. 

London’s new Lord Mayor wants a Minister 
of Art in the cabinet. 

Detroit’s Carol Record, 1916: Two hundred and 
fifty carolers sang and raised $287 to help 
neglected and destitute children. 1917: Four 
thousand carolers and $3,000. 1918: Ten thou- 
sand carolers who turned Detroit’s streets into 
“200 miles of song.” 

A music week is planned for New York City 
from February 1 to February 7. Schools, 
churches, orchestras, managers and artists are 
uniting to make it an imposing event. 

Ignace Jan Paderewski has resigned as Pre- 
mier of Poland. It is alleged that Mr. Pader- 
ewski lost his influence through his failure to 
secure East Galicia for Poland. He will retire 
to his villa in Switzerland for an_ indefinite 
period.—Musical America. 

Walter Damrosch, conductor of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, received a worth-while be- 


quest from the late Andrew Carnegie in the 
form of an annuity of $5,000. 
Jerome Swineford, well known in school 


music circles in New England through his con- 
nection with the education department of the 
Victor Talking Machine Company, has _ been 
touring certain parts of the country with the 
United States Glee Club, which he recruited from 
the Hampton Roads Naval Training Base, where 
he has been song leader for some months past. 

Germany is fighting to dominate the world of 
music according to Musical America’s London 
correspondent. 

Dr. Karl Muck, deposed leader of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted the Berlin 
Philharmonic in two concerts in October. 

John C. Freund, editor of Musical America, 
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says that the need of the hour among organists 
and choir singers is organization. 

Philadelphia has a new choral society by the 
name of the Palestrina Choir. Sounds good! 
The new organization will feature earlier music 
sung a cappella. 

San Francisco is to have a great Music Hall 
as a War Memorial. The building will be used 
for the arts of music, drama and painting. 

Maud Powell, greatest of women violinists, 
died at Uniontown, Pa., January 8. She was 
only fifty-two and in the maturity of her powers. 
She was distinctly an American product. Her 
father was superintendent of schools in Aurora, 
Ill., at the time of her birth. At her own wish 
the funeral was private and the body was cre- 
mated. Her life was an honor to American 
music and American womanhood. 


SQUIBS 


The Eastern School Music Herald for Novem- 
ber has a pertinent article on salaries. 

The Federated Clubs have taken as a slogan, 
“A music club in every city, in every county, in 
every state in the Union, with Junior Boys and 
Girls and Soldier Clubs Auxiliary.” 

When Vladimir de Pachmann came back to 
America on his last tour, his friends noticed a 
peculiar ease and velvet-like finish to his playing. 
Knowing the pianist’s eccentricities and also that 
he had been absent from the concert stage for 
some years, they thought he had hit upon some 
new method or evolved a secret system. So they 
asked him frankly for the secret of his prog- 
ress at sixty-four years of age, in piano technic. 
De Pachmann smiled and remarked: “My secret? 
My secret is I work like the devil eight hours a 
day at practice until I get it right.”—Musical 
America. 

Tetrazzini wept over Patti’s death. It is cer- 
tainly a rarity for one woman singer to weep 
over another’s death. Mme, Tetrazzini never for- 
got the kindness of Patti at the time of her first 
Covent Garden appearance when she hailed the 
younger woman as the new Patti. 

Millionaire Frick left millions to colleges but 
not a penny specifically for musical education. 
At least he might have endowed all the Ameri- 
can orchestras which have no permanent guaran- 
tee funds. Music, the greatest solacer of human- 
ity, nearly always is treated as its stepchild. 

“There is a special sale of records on in a cer- 
tain New York establishment and it is adver- 
tised thusly :— 

“Caruso cut in half! 
Also Melba and Tetrazzini.” 
—Musical America. 
SINGING 
OPERA, ORATORIO AND GENERAL CHORAL 
WORK 


Florencio Constantino, the Spanish operatic 
tenor, known throughout the United States, died 
in Mexico recently. 

The Portland, Oregon, Opera Association pre- 
sented “Martha” November 21 and 22. 
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Cleofonte Campanini, general director of the 
Chicago Opera Association, is dead. 

At the memorial service at the Auditorium 
there was no spoken word, only singing. 

The following compositions were given :— 

Prelude, “Deluge,” Saint-Saens 

Ingemisco, Requiem, Verdi 

Prelude, “Pelleas et Melisande,” Debussy 

Inflammatus, “Stabat Mater,” Rossini 

Fourth Movement, “Pathetique Symphony,” 

Tschaikowsky 

The Auditorium was crowded with members 
of the company and patrons. Many were turned 
away. It required three hours for the throng 
to pass the casket. It was all a marked tribute 
to the man who had done so much for opera in 
Chicago. 

Arthur Dunham, conductor of the Chicago 
Philharmonic Orchestra, the Commerce Glee Club 
of Chicago and the Lyric Glee Club of Milwaukee, 
has become conductor of the Boston English 
Opera Company. 

Dr. Arthur Mees having resigned as conductor 
of the Worcester, Mass., Music Festivals, in or- 
der to devote all his time to New York activities, 
it has been announced that Nelson Coffin has been 
engaged as the new conductor. Mr. Coffin is 
also the newly elected conductor of the Men- 
delssohn Glee Club of New York, besides the di- 
rector of the Keene, N. H., and Fitchburg, Mass., 
Music Festivals——Musical Courier. 

Richard Strauss’s latest work, “The Woman 
without a Shadow,” was performed recently in 
Vienna, fabulous prices being charged. The 
opera was completed about two years ago and is 
said to be full of surprisingly harmonious and 


unparalleled sound combinations, practically: 


every known instrument being employed. 

Paris has heard its first German music since 
the war in the form of the “Meistersinger” Pre- 
lude by Wagner. There were a few protests, but 
the majority of the audience approved the di- 
rector’s choice. 

“La Nave,” a tragic music drama with pro- 
logue and three episodes, by Italo Montemezzi, 
was produced at the Auditorium, Chicago, re- 
cently, the composer conducting. This was the 
opening performance of the Chicago Opera As- 
sociation.’ 

Tetrazzini has returned to America. She had 
a wonderful welcome at the Hippodrome in 
New York Sunday afternoon, November 30, in 
which Caruso took a prominent part. 

The-historic French Opera House in New Or- 
leans was destroyed by fire December 3, with an 
enormous loss of costumes, scores and instru- 
ments. 

The newest star in the operatic firmament is 
Evelyn Herbert, an American girl, American 
trained, who, without previous operatic experi- 
ence, leaped to fame overnight as Mimi in “La 
Boheme” at the Chicago Opera Association pro- 
duction in the Auditorium, Chicago. 

At the Metropolitan Opera House this season 
the orchestra chairs will cost $7.70. Sounds like 
a rich man’s proposition. 

Henry Hadley’s new work, “Cleopatra’s 
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Night,” an opera, will be produced by «the 
Metropolitan Opera Company this season. 

Leoncavallo, well known composer of the 
opera, “Pagliacci,” died recently. There was a 
notable gathering of musicians at his funeral 
in Milan. 

The passing of Oscar Hammerstein marks the 
close of one of the most remarkable and pic- 
turesque careers in American music. Not only 
was he a great impresario, but he did a great 
service in forcing certain reforms from other 
opera producing companies. 

Adelina Patti, for so long the undisputed 
queen of singers, is dead at the age of seventy- 
six. _She passed away on September 27 at her 
castle in Wales. She made her debut in New 
York when only seven years old. She had a very 
remarkable career and her declining days among 
her friends were very serene and happy. 

Bridgeport, Conn., has an Opera Club. 


COMPOSITION AND ORGAN 
PRIZE FOR AMERICAN COMPOSER 


Edwin Franko Goldman, conductor of the New 
York Military Band, offers a prize of two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars for the best composition for 
band by an American composer. The composi- 
tion must be an original one and one that has 
never before been played in public. No transcrip- 
tions or new arrangements of published works in 
other forms will be considered. The composition 
must be conceived originally for band and may 
be. in the form of an overture, grand march or 
suit in three short movements—Music News, 
Chicago. 

At a recent concert of the Symphony Society 
of New York Walter Damrosch, the conductor, 
led the orchestra through a poem for flute and 
orchestra by an American composer, Charles T. 
Griffes. The piece is only ten minutes long, but 
is very original and individual in character. 

Dr. Charles Harford Lloyd, organist of His 
Majesty’s Chapel, Royal St. James’ Palace, is 
dead at Slough, Eng. Dr. Lloyd has had a long 
and distinguished career as organist, teacher and 
examiner. 

Horatio W. Parker, American composer, Dean 
of Music at Yale University, died December 18. 
He studied composition with George W. Chad- 
wick and graduated from the Royal Conservatory 
in Munich in 1885. Since 1894 he has been pro- 
fessor of music at Yale. 

Of his compositions “Hora Novissima” its 
probably best known. Professor Parker won 
two $10,000 prizes for composition. His passing 
is a distinct loss to American music. 

Ernest Bloch was awarded the prize in this 
year’s Chamber Music competition, instituted by 
Mrs. F. S. Coolidge of Pittsfield. Bloch, who 
failed to gain recognition in Europe, came here 
and by quiet and persistent work has won his 
way toa recognized place among the world’s com- 
posers. 

Will Macfarlane, the organist and composer, 
has resigned as city organist of Portland. 
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Reginald de Koven, famed as the composer 
of “Robin Hood” and other operas, died in 
Chicago, January 16. Mr. de Koven was the 
founder and the only conductor of the Wash- 
ington Symphony Orchestra. His latest opera 
was “Rip Van Winkle,” which had its premiere 
in Chicago two weeks ago. He wrote many 
songs, among them the well known “Qh, Prom- 
ise Me,” interpolated in one of his operas, and 
“The Recessional,” a fine setting of Kipling’s 
poem. 

Warren A. Locke, a well known Boston or- 
ganist, who resigned from the organ at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral after thirty-one years of con- 
secutive service, is dead at his home in Cam- 
bridge. Two of his sons are musicians—one in- 
structor at the Middlesex School at Concord and 
the other at Smith College, Northampton. 


THE ORCHESTRA 


The Chicago Symphony, under the direction 
of Frederick Stock, is giving a series of children’s 
concerts this season. 


Major Henry Lee Higginson, founder and 
benefactor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
is dead. A thin card, ruled in black and slipped 
into the program books the Saturday evening 
following his death, announced that the Funeral 
March from Beethoven’s Symphony No. 3, the 
“Eroica,” would be played in his memory. 

Richmond, Va., is to have a Symphony Orches- 
tra. 

The Liverpool Philharmonic Society recently 
performed an orchestral fantasia (suggested by 
Keats’ “Lamia”), written by Dorothy Howell, a 
young woman of only twenty-one years’. Sir 
Henry Wood, prominently in the public eye with 
reference to the Boston Symphony conductor- 
ship, was the leader. 

The Philadelphia Symphony 
ceived $2,000,000 in its recent drive. 
Bok directed the drive. 

There is a movement on foot to give Atlantic 
City a symphony orchestra. 

David Stanley Smith recently succeeded Hora- 
tio Parker as the conductor of the New Haven 
Symphony Orchestra. 


Orchestra _ re- 


Edward 


Department of Superintendence, N, E. A., Cleveland, February 23-28. 


EDUCATION FOR BROTHERHOOD 


BY CHARLES C. HEWITT 


Trenton, 


In the field of history there is abundant oppor- 
tunity to develop the feeling of brotherhood and 
it lies in the proper emphasis upon topics and 
broad-mindedness in their treatment. Pupils 
should study the causes and horrors of war, the 
desirability of peace, former methods and new 
plans for securing it, treaties, arbitration, the 
League of Nations, its analogy to the govern- 
ment of one nation, might vs. justice in interna- 
tional politics and the analogy to monarchical 
and democratic forms of government; interna- 
tional justice in activities of peace, trade agree- 
ments, reciprocity; the aspirations of other peo- 
ples, their achievements in literature, art, music, 
science and statesmanship; local vs. general wel- 
fare, pork barrel politics; hero stories, not con- 
fined to one race or class; why men and nations 
live in history, and how they live, the verdict on 
their character and work. 

In civics pupils should be given the chance to 
practice some form of self-government. They 
should conduct their own elections, and char- 
acter and ability should be the tests of fitness, 
not race or class. They should make their own 
laws, with justice and the common welfare as 
their aims. In schools with a foreign element 
these laws should not tolerate such names as 
“sheeny,” “dago,” or “wop.” They should 
imagine themselves employers and employees 
and contract agreements in which fairness to 
both sides is the guiding principle. There should 
be leagues of classes, societies, fraternities and 
schools to govern athletic and literary contests, 
with open diplomacy, constitutions, and codes of 
honor. 

Jn literature there is opportunity for the cen- 


N. J. 
trast of false and true ideals: self-glorification 
vs. generous acknowledgment of the deeds of 
other men and nations, race or class vs. service 
as the thing to be admired. Pupils should dis- 
cover that no one race or class monopolizes the 
bad or the good, but that there are many com- 
mon failings, common virtues and common hu- 
man ideals. 

In composition pupils should do some writing 
on such subjects as, “Why I Voted for John 
Jones,” “Rules for Use of the Playground,” 
“Our Treaty with the Sixth Grade,” “Our School 
Constitution,” “How We Made a School Tennis 
Court,” “What Men Are Remembered For,” 
“Napoleon and Lincoln—A Contrast,” “Why 
We Fought Germany,” “Fighting People vs. 
Fighting Wrongs.” 

The present method of conducting debates in 
schools and colleges conduces to _ prejudice, 
partisanship, and the worst evils of party poli- 
tics. Pupils are forced to take a_ side and if, 
upon study of the question, they disbelieve, they 
must adhere to it because of allegiance to their 
alma mater. The study of questions is not to 
find the truth, but to find arguments on one side 
and answers to arguments on the other. It is a 
good preparation for the political game of look- 
ing for issues. ‘A better plan than the present 
formal debate—three on one side, three on the 
other—would be general meetings of debating 
societies or their selected representatives for 
general discussion of a question. | Individual 
prizes or awards might be given for the best 
efforts, and a point system, like that of track 
athletic meets, might be used to determine the 


Continued op page 123. = 
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NOTABLE PROCLAMATION 





As the result of the disturbed economic conditions of the times, 
the teaching staff of the public schools of the state has been greatly 
depleted. School authorities have been compelled to recruit from un- 
trained ranks, and teacher shortage has necessitated frequent change 
in school terms. There have been enforced long vacations and even 


abandonment of some schools. Educational progress is impeded. 


Today a million children are in the schools of Ohio. And while 
these children are at school, their parents are busy to provide for the 
physical needs of their little ones. The fathers are working in the 
mines, on the farms, on the railroads, in the shops and factories, and 
in stores and offices; while the mothers are “equally busy in making 
the homes comfortable. What these children will be twenty years 
from now depends very largely upon what we do for them now, for 


no civilization ever rises higher than the quality of the schools. 


It is quite fitting, therefore, that we unite in striving to generate 
a deeper sympathy for school work to the end that we may put it 
upon a higher plane so that it will appeal to all people and attract to 
the work of teaching the very best young people we have in Ohio. 
The opportunity lies before us to do noble service for humanity by 
enlisting in the cause of education the very elect of our young people 
to the end that the children of Ohio may have the best teaching 
possible. 


It seems pertinent that a composite thought be created by state- 


wide discussion. 


I, therefore, James M. Cox, by virtue of authority vested in me 
as Governor of Ohio, set aside the week of February 15 to 22, 1920, 
as Teachers’ Week, recommending and respectfully urging that seri- 
ous thought, consideration and discussion be given to the problem 
of supply of teachers, and requesting that the public, the press, tae 
pulpit, clubs, societies and all social and educational bodies, give every 


possible aid, setting aside in organization some appointed time dur- 


ing the week for this specific purpose. 
JAMES M. COX, 
Governor of Ohio. 
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UP-10-DATE 


BY ROLAND CORTHELL 


A CHRISTMAS TREE FOR THE HORSES. 


Post Office Square, Boston, in which is the 
splendid memorial to George T. Angell, the 
famous friend of. our dumb animals, on De- 
cember 24 presented a unique scene. Autos 
were ruled out for that day and the horses and 
their drivers took sole possession. A great 
Christmas tree, loaded with apples, carrots, ears 
of corn and other horse dainties, stood near the 
great memorial column. Beside it were 75 
bushels of oats, 40 bushels of carrots and 10 
barrels of apples—all these for the horses, be- 
sides hot coffee and sandwiches for the drivers. 
At 11 o’clock the dispensing of “gifts” began 
and continued all day. Horses, big and little, 
decrepit and frisky, old and young, all were wel- 
come and all had a glorious Christmas dinner. 
They didn’t say “thank you,” but actions speak 
louder than words, and it was very evident they 
appreciated the kindness of their human friends 
and especially of the ‘Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, which de- 
serves the credit for this praiseworthy Christmas 
celebration. 

Ree o 
A GREAT ENGLISHMAN. 


Lord Leverhulme, the head of Lever Bros., 
Ltd., one of the largest manufacturing con- 
cerns in the world (capital $500,000,000), has just 
visited this country. He gave to 800 business 
men in Boston his ideas regarding the harmon- 
izing of the relations between capital and labor. 
He would create in the workman an interest in 
and loyalty to the concern he works for by vir- 
tually making ‘him a partner, not as a measure 
of philanthropy, but as a matter of justice and 
humanity, and with the thought that there is 
something finer than dividends and something 
higher than big profits, namely, making finer 
men and women. By building Port Sunlight, 
the finest industrial city in England, by a per- 
sonal interest in his employees, by a system of 
profit sharing and the giving of bonuses founded 
on efficiency and loyalty, he has won the good- 
will of his workmen. He ‘has taken the advanced 
ground that two shifts of six hours each will be 
as profitable to capital as one of eight hours. 


——= 
WONDERFUL BELGIUM. 


The Belgians work as well as they fought. 
Nothing can daunt their courage and energy. 
The little nation is our fifth most important cus- 
tomer. In the first nine months of the present 
year we sold them $283,000,000 worth of our 
goods, $37 for every man, woman and child. 
The output of Belgian coal last September, de- 
spite the “destruction” of her mines by the Ger- 
mans, was 88 per cent. of the output for Septem- 
ber, 1913. The passenger traffic on her rail- 
roads this year has been 10 per cent. more than 
in the same months in 1913. The labor situa- 


tion is nearly ideal. The population is 7,600,000, 
but from January to August this year only 42,- 
470 workers were engaged in strikes, and most 
of these were settled by arbitration. 


t co 
WONDERFUL SPEED. 

All shorthand records for speed and accuracy 
were broken in New York December 20 by Na- 
than Behrin, an official stenographer of the Su- 
preme Court of New York county, who wrote 
324 words per minute with two errors. Mr. 
Behrin held the former official speed record, hav- 
ing written 278 words a minute in a contest heid 
in 1913. 

Sekine 
ENGLISH EAT LESS MEAT. 

The Society of ‘Meat Importers say that the 
English people are eating one-third less meat 
than they did before the war—only 1,200,000 
tons per year instead of 1,800,000 tons—and that 
this falling off is due entirely to high~ prices, as 
it is plainly evident that the typical Englishman 
likes roast beef, roast mutton, etc., as well as he 
ever did. 

—-o — 
BOSTON’S BIG DRY DOCK, 

Boston has just opened with appropriate cere- 
monies the largest land dry dook in the world. 
It is 1,170 feet long and 115 feet wide and can 
easily accommodate the greatest ship in the 
world. It has been sold to the government for 
$3,500,000 and will be the nucleus of the greatest 
ship repair plant on the Atlantic Coast. 


— 
ENCOURAGING STATISTICS. 

The statement comes from France that the 
birth rate is rapidly increasing and the death 
rate is rapidly diminishing in Paris, the former 
having nearly doubled since January, 1919, and 
the latter fallen from 18 to 14 per thousand. 

—o——_- 


Two steamers in one day in December 
brought to Boston nine million dollars’ worth 
of Australian wool and five million dollars’ worth 
of Egyptian cotton, the former being the most 
valuable cargo ever brought to Boston from 
that section of the world. 

a 

For the first time in its history, Kansas pro- 
duced in one year (1919) more than one billion 
dollars value of farm products and live stock. 
So states J. C. Mohier, Secretary of State Board 


of Agriculture. 
a 


Canada has loaned its returned soldiers who 
have taken up agriculture the sum of fifty mil- 


lion dollars—more than 16,000 loans of an 
average of $3,134 each, most of which was 
used for land purchase, improvements, stock 


and equipment. 
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‘Of that there is no chance for question. 
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“RECOGNIZED LEADERS OF EDUCATION” 


A “recognized leader in education” demands 
that the Department of Superintendence should 
be officered by “recognized leaders in educa- 
tion.” 

Who are the “recognized leaders in education” 
except in their own estimation? 

One who mingles with all classes and condi- 
tions of educators can form no idea who is 
“recognized” as a leader. 

We know fully one hundred men who have 
very ardent admirers, men and women who 
“recognize” them as leaders, but we know of no 
one in the whole educational field who is even 
generally regarded as an “educational leader,” 
that is, if we may judge by the comments of 
others equally qualified to be classed as 
“recognized leaders.” 

It was interesting, incidentally, to hear some 
comments of Chicago University leaders on the 
election of a New York Teachers’ College pro- 
fessor as president of the National Education 
Association for 1919. Recognition in leader- 
ship is a variable quantity. 

As to the presidency of the Department of 
Superintendence, it should be a superintendent. 
Let’s 
see who have been the last ten presidents. The 
superintendents of Boston, of Omaha, of Den- 
ver, of Cincinnati, of St. Louis, of Jersey City, 
of the state of West Virginia, of Ohicago, of the 
state of New York (assistant then but now of 
Pennsylvania), of Buffalo,-and of Indianapolis. 

We challenge any one to name a more “rec- 
ognized” list of cities than these. No city has 
had the honor twice, no state department has 
had the honor twice. 

But if the cities and states do not count in 
Stratton D. 
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Brooks has béeti superintendent of Cleveland 
and of Boston, and has been for some time the 
very eminent president of a state university. 
Somewhat “recognized.” William M. Davidson, 
then of Omaha, has been superintendent of 
Washington and now of Pittsburgh, a man very 
highly esteemed by all classes of educators. 
Fairly well “recognized.” Charles E. Chadsey, 
then of Denver, had as high a salary at Detroit 
as any superintendent has ever had, and was 
elected at Chicago at the highest salary paid a 
city or state superintendent, and is now Dean of 
Education in one of the most important univer- 
sities in the United States. Almost (?) “recog- 
nized.” Ben Blewett of St. Louis was the dis- 
tinguished successor of Louis Soldan and Wil- 
liam T. Harris, which was some “recognition.” 
Franklin B. Dyer made Cincinnati educationally 
famous and was later the very eminent superin- 
tendent of Boston at a salary then unsurpassed 
in the United States. Fairly well “recognized.” 
W. P. Shawkey of West Virginia has lifted that 
State mto pre-eminence by the legislation he has 
secured and by the professional spirit developed, 
and is one of the most in demand educational 
lecturers from Maine to Washington State. Re- 
spectable “recognition.” Henry Snyder of Jer- 
sey City has made as many heroic professional 
demonstrations as has any city superintendent, 
has had as lengthy service as has any city super- 
intendent, and has been placed by his city among 
the highest salaried men in the profession. 
Fairly creditable “recognition.” John D. Shoop 
of Chicago was among the most honored men 
by the service rendered, and his election was a 
remarkable “recognition.” Thomas E. _ Fine- 
gan, now State Commissioner of Pennsylvania, 
at a salary of $12,000, has certainly been in- 
tensely “recognized.” FE. C. Hartwell of Buffalo 
has the misfortune of being a young man, but 
he has had time to win national reputation as 
superintendent in Michigan, to make a famous 
success in St. Louis,.where fame had not been 
easily won previously, and to be elected to 
Buffalo over a most distinguished field of appli- 
cants, and was the first superintendent to put 
over a great city bond issue. For his years he 
has certainly won, reasonable “recognition.” E. 
U. Graff of Indianapolis was a great success as 
high school principal in two cities; has been 
superintendent of Omaha, and is recognized as 
eminently successful in Indianapolis, that has had 
several other very eminent superintendents. 
Adequate “recognition.” 

Now, just for the fun of it, why will not the 
critic who appeals for “recognized leaders” in 
the officials of the Department of Superinten- 
dence, name ten superintendents who could be 
more representative than these. 

We more than half suspect that the writer of 
that demand for “recognized leaders” had Uni- 
versity deans of education in mind. Unfortu- 
nately they can only be elected by wire pulling 
that could capture the Department of Superin- 
tendence and make it a “Department of Recog- 
nized Leaders in Education.” 














LOYAL LABOR 


We certainly hope that all readers of the 
Journal of Education will read the article of 
Charles L. Ames in the Forum in this issue of 
the Journal of Education because it is the only 
letter on that side of the question that we have 
received, though we have had several highly 
commendatory letters, some from eminent New 
England teachers. We thank Mr. Ames most 
heartily for making it entirely clear that neither 
the Journal of Education nor its editor has done 
anything to create non-union sentiment in the 
profession. \We hope we shall never live to write 
or speak one word that can be construed into 
antagonism to labor, and, say what Mr. Ames 
may regarding “four per cent.,” the laboring 
men of America are practically solid for labor 
unions as such, and it is impossible to lose the 
sympathy of labor unions. without losing the 
sympathy of the great body of laboring people; 
and labor unions did more to win this war than 
any other class of people. 

Let there never be any misunderstanding as 
to our attitude on this question. We should be 
most ungrateful Americans, most un-American 
Americans, if we did not most ardently pray to 
live and die in keen appreciation of what labor 
unions in ‘America did to make the world safe 
for democracy. 

No word of ours in print, on the platform, or 
in conversation has ever expressed a wish for 
teachers to join the American Federation of 
Labor. We have always tried to make it clear 
that we lamented, deeply lamented, that there 
was any issue raised, for we have never for one 
moment believed that it was well for teachers or 
for the American Federation of Labor to have 
unnatural alliance. We ‘have always believed 
that teachers were officers as much as police- 
men and firemen and that on that ground they 
should not be thus affiliated, but until there were 
official legal opinions it could not be used. 

We have said and believed that Dean James 
E. Russell’s paper was unanswerable, but we 
have known full well that there was talk like this 
of Mr. Ames calculated in every line to treat 
labor unions as disloyal, as anti-American, as a 


vicious element in society, and if we have to 
choose between endorsing that unholy senti- 
ment and advocating teachers joining the 


American Federation of Labor, we will be with 
the teachers heart and soul, and we want no 
misunderstanding. 

On the last day of the sale of the Third Lib- 
erty Loan bonds we heard Samuel Gompers say 
to a large Boston audience: “I have this morn- 
ing bought some more of the Third Liberty 
Loan bonds, and Uncle Sam can have my last 
farthing if the needs it.” And today Samuel 
Gompers is the spokesman for labor in America, 
at least he is the spokesman for Labor Unions; 
and we protest with every fibre in our being 
against any insinuation that he is un-American, 
that not to damn him and those he represents is 
un-American, and we say further that no one 
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has a right to question our being 100 per cent. 
American when we protest against unjust treat- 
ment of Samuel Gompers and those for whom 
he stands in America today. We are not neu- 
tral, we are 100 per cent. for justice to as noble 
an American and for as noble a class of Ameri- 
cans as there are under the Stars and Stripes. 
If that be un-American make the most of it: 
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IMPORTANT EDUCATIONAL DATA 


The most complete, discriminatingly arranged 
and every way serviceable salary report we have 
seen is all one side of a sheet eighteen by twenty 
inches. 

The report is complete as relates to Nebraska, 
South Dakota, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, and 
Colorado, the five states that border on Ne- 
braska. This makes an important and all suffi- 
cient unit for sensible comparisons. 

First of all, send for the report while “the 
sending is good.” The-arrangement is one to 
be in every way commended. Every statement 
is clear as crystal. There is no “medium non- 
sense.” Minimum and maximum are the figures 
in salaries. 

The classification is in eight groups :— 

I. Cities with more than 100 teachers: Ne- 
braska thas 2, Iowa 6, Kansas 2, Missouri 6, Col- 
orado 1. Group IL, from 31 to 100 teachers. 
Group III., 21 to 30. Group IV., 16 to 20. 
Group V., 11 to 15. Group VL., 8 to 10. Group 
VIL. 4 to 7. Group VIIL., 2 or 3. 

The only report from Group I. was in Ne- 
braska, Iowa, and Colorado. Nebraska alone re- 
ports townships in Groups VI., VII., VIII. The 
committee acting for the Nebraska State Asso- 
ciation was A. J. Stoddard of Beatrice; A. H. 
Waterhouse of Fremont, and W. G. Brooks of 
Nebraska City. 
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JONES SUCCEEDS SPAULDING 


Again a great city promotes one of its assist- 
ant superintendents, and R. S. Jones succeeds 
Dr. Frank E. Spaulding at Cleveland. The list 
is growing most interestingly: Thompson at 
Boston, I. O. Winslow at Providence, Ettinger 
in New York, Corson in Newark, John P. Garber 
in Philadelphia, Thurston in Washington, With- 
ers in St. Louis, Hill in Richmond, Cody in De- 
troit, Mortenson in Chicago, Jackson in Min- 
neapolis, Cammack in Kansas City, Mrs. Dorsay 
in Los Angeles, Grant in Portland, Oregon; J. H. 
Newlon in Lincoln, Nebraska; O. L. Reid in 
Louisville, A. J. Stout in Topeka, A. C. Roberts 
in Everett, Washington; C. E. Rose at Boise, 
and now Jones in Cleveland. 

Dr. Jones is no experiment in Cleveland. He 
demonstrated his masterfulness while his chief 
was overseas. He slides gracefully into one of 
the best superintendencies in the United States, 
and he dogs it under conditions which make suc- 
cess absolutely sure. The city is as much to be 
congratulated as is Dr. Jones in this solution of 
the problem presented by Dr. Spaulding’s resig- 
nation, 
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MEMORIAL VOLUME OF DR. MOWRY 


An interesting memorial volume giving an ac- 
count of the “Life and Writings of Dr. William 
A. Mowry” has been prepared by his daughter, 
Mrs. Ruth Mowry Brown, 17 Riverside Square, 
Hyde Park, Mass., and she will be pleased to 
send a copy of this memorial volume to anyone 
desiring it for liis professional library upon the 
receipt of twenty-five cents to pay postage. The 
book contains interesting educational history of 
the last half of the nineteenth century much of 
which can be found nowhere else. Mrs. Brown 
makes it possible for any one interested in 
American education to secure a copy of a valu- 
able book. 
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NEW MEXICO’S PLUCK 


Without a dissenting vote in the state meet- 
ing, three hundred more in attendance than ever 
before, it was unanimously voted to form an 
organization with the 3,500 teachers of the state 
paying annually five dollars each. 

The text of the unanimously .accepted resolu- 
tion is as follows:— 

“Resolved, that the teachers of this state do 
hereby unite themselves more definitely to the 
end that better salaries may be obtained, that 
the executive committee and two others chosen 
by the convention shall constitute a committee 
to frame a definite program which shall establish 
the minimum salary of $1,200 for all first grade 
teachers of the state (and above) and shall pro- 
vide that county superintendents receive as much 
compensation as any other county officer; that 
each teacher in the state who expects to con- 
tinue in the teaching profession shall contribute 
at least five dollars for all who receive salaries of 
less than $100 monthly and on a graduated scale 
for all receiving larger salaries for the purpose 
of carrying on the work of the committee; that 
the money so raised shall be used to pay the sal- 
ary and traveling expenses of a man who shail 
spend his whole time until the next legislature 
meets in visiting every county and city board of 
education in the state to present the program of 
the teachers for better salaries, all to be done in 
accordance with democratic principles, but in a 
way that indicates that an organized body of 
3,000 New Mexico teachers is backing it; further, 
that this money also be used in advertising in all 
publications and in any effective way which shall 
bring before the public the justice of a living 
wage for the teachers of New Mexico.” 
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- ADMIRABLE TRUSTEES 


We know two small cities in which the trustees 
voted at their December meeting that the teach- 
ers who contracted in August to teach this year 
for $100: a month “signed under a misapprehen- 
sion, not realizing that salaries were to be higher 
after September,” and so deliberately voted 
them fifteen dollars a month more than the con- 
tract price. There are surely honorable school 
trustees. 








January 29, 1926 
SALT LAKE CITY, 1920 


The expected has happened and the summer 
meeting of the National Education Association 
for 1920 will be held in Salt Lake City. The 
railroad rates will be most tempting. The hotels 
will be ample, with no inflation of rates. Salt 
Lake City is the best focal point for summer ex- 
cursions between the Mississippi and the Sierras. 
This year unprecedented arrangements will be 
made for inexpensive camping in the mountains 
of Utah, Colorado, and other intermountain sec- 
tions. 

Mrs, Josephine Corliss Preston, president for 
1920, will make the best possible program. Now 
let us have a long pull, a strong pull, a pull all 
together for Salt Lake City. 





PRESIDENT SARGENT 


Ide G. Sargent of Paterson was unanimously 
elected president of the New Jersey State 
Teachers’ Association at its recent meeting. Few 
men in America stand for a specific ideal in pub- 
lic education as definitely, loyally, and royally as 
does Ide G. Sargent. He is a grammar school 
principal who has made ‘his grammar school of 
national interest. We recall, not so long ago, 
when he had a hard road to travel even in Pat- 
erson. It took some courage even from Bos- 
ton to boost and boom Ide G. Sargent, for New 
Jersey friends of ours were very much against 
Sargent, but already the world, even in New Je-- 
sey, has caught up with Sargent and he ‘has been 
unanimously elected president of the. State 
Teachers’ Association. 
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TWO WOMEN SAVED THE DAY 


Because of an official but unintentional mis- 
statement the following facts should be made 
clear :— 

It was the crucial hour at the: business meet- 
ing at Milwaukee, when S. Y. -Gillan was 
having “the time of ‘his life,” which is saying 
much, when he ‘had that body of teachers sway- 
ing at his bidding as they have never swayed at 
the bidding of any other leader in more than 
sixty years, when no one could guess what Gil- 
lan would have them do next, when the presid- 
ing officer had no more chance to get the teach- 
ers in line than had Omaha’s mayor when the 
crowd had a rope about his neck. It was at that 
comico-tragic moment that, like Sheridan at 
Winchester, two noble women, sitting in one of 
the boxes of the auditorium, one from Puget 
Sound and the other from the Blue Grass of 
Kentucky, rose magically and majestically, and 
with voices clear and _ resonant _ started 
“America,’ and the National Education Asso- 
ciation was saved, no one knows from what or 
from where. 








Department of Superintendence, N. E. A., Cleve- 
land, February 28-28, 
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EDUCATORS OF TODAY 


JOHN G. THOMPSON 

John G. Thompson, principal of the Fitchburg 
State Normal School for twenty-five years, has 
resigned to become efficiency director of the 
Simonds Manufacturing Company of Fitchburg. 
He will have a man’s job in his new position and 
receive a Salary such as business pays, but which 
state educational work in New England never 
dreams of. It is scandalous that the state of 
Massachusetts, one of the richest states in the 
Union, should pay a man of Mr. Thompson’s 
commanding talents but $3,500 a year _when 
$6,000 is the ruling salary from the Middle West 
to the Pacific Coast, running up in several in- 
stances to $7,500 and $8,000. Poor Massachu- 
setts, trailing ‘way behind in normal school sal- 
aries! Bad as is the case of the principals, it is 
vastly worse in the case of the teachers. 

Mr. Thompson has never seen the day for ten 
years when he could not have doubled his salary 
by accepting positions always awaiting him, but 
the Fitchburg Normal School is his beloved 
child. No one else has been at its head. He 
has planned every building and directed every 
professional movement from the day the school 
was provided for by the legislature more than a 
quarter of a century ago, and a man_ with his 
ideals was ready to make sacrifices for ideals so 
long as it was possible. Twenty-five years ago 
the salary was $3,000 and the only increase in 
twenty-five years has been $500. One can but 
rejoice that he goes to an adequate salary, to 
congenial service, to leadership that thas high 
significance, that of efficiency director of a 
great manufacturing institution. 

—— es 
ALMINA M. WINCHESTER 

Miss Winchester, kindergarten specialist. of 
the Bureau of Education, who died suddenly in 
Washington, D. C., on December 18, was an 
enthusiastic champion of the kindergarten. 
She was sanely liberal in her views, rather in- 
clined to conservatism. She took a summer 
course at Columbia. She was a_ graduate of 
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Miss Harrison’s College in Chicago and an 
admiring disciple of Dr. Z. X. Snyder. 
She had a training school at Fort Worth, Texas, 
where she left a permanent influence. She 
was an active member of many _ Interna- 
tional Kindergarten Union committees and 
one of the most prized workers. She was true 
and loyal always to the gospel of Froebel. Her 
association with the National Kindergarten As- 
sociation was temporary, and she resigned to 
accept appointment to the United States Bureau 
of Education position as representative of the 
International Kindergarten Union. 


Qe 
PHILIP VAN NESS MYERS 


Om the occasion of the King of Belgium’s 
visit to Cincinnati in October there was con- 
ferred upon the distinguished historian, Dr. 
Philip Van Ness Myers, the Order of King Al- 
bert. The citation was as follows :— 

Professor Philip Van Ness Myers, since 
the start of the war, was one of the leading 
friends of our country. Since the day of 
the invasion, at every opportunity, he de- 
nounced the German ultimatum to Belgium 
as one of the most criminal acts against the 
law of nations ever perpetrated by any civi- 
lized power. In January, 1916, he was one 
of the most forceful speakers at a protest 
meeting which was held against the depor- 
tation of our countrymen. Professor Philip 
Van Ness Mvers has well deserved of our 
country. 

In his case the old saw, “A prophet is not with- 
out honor fails completely, for in con- 
firming Dr. Myers’ position as Honorary Lec- 
turer in History at the University of Cincinnati, 
President Dabney recently wrote: “No one ever 
connected with the University did a greater 
work or adorned its faculty more than you.” Dr. 
Mvers is now at work on a revision of Medieval 
and Modern History necessitated by the world- 
transforming events of the past five years. 


’ 





OH, WHY? 


BY WILLIAM 


F. KIRK 


Oh, why should the teachers sit out in the bleachers 
When up in the grandstand is where they belong? 
We owe a concession to this great profession 
And while we withhold it our system is wrong! 
Their firm hands are leading the youth of the nation, 
Their keen minds are guiding young minds on their 


way, 


And if duty well done deserves fair compensation 
Why are not our school teachers getting more pay? 
Ten splendid instructors in any great college 
May earn, in the aggregate, annual pay 


Which yields them as much 


knowledge 


for their wisdom and 


As a heavyweight prizefichter earns in one day! 
Dear Taxpayer, answer this question bv action— 

This question that cries for an answer from YOU; 
If rewards come to such as give most satisfaction, 

Why are not our school teachers getting thelr due? 


—Colorado School Journal, 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


Hartford, Conn., Brown School. 

My dear Mr. Winship: Your “professional associates 
and friends” throughout New England are surprised at 
your hesitancy to take a positive position on the matter 
of public school teachers becoming affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. In your editorial of 
November 30 you admit that the argument presented by 
Dean James E. Russell of the Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, is “unanswerable,” and yet you “hesitate.” 
Why do you hesitate? You say that it would be a “great 
calamity to estrange labor” — an organization comprising 
less than four per cent. of the population in this country 
— an organization whose members are not civic ser- 
vants of the people as teachers, policemen and soldiers 
are. But, Mr. Winship, would it not be a greater cal- 
amity to estrange the ninety-six per cent. of our popula- 
tion that do not belong to the American Federation of 
Labor? However, we do not think that an estrangegnent 
of either class enters into the proposition. General prin- 
ciples of action and conduct on the part of American 
citizens, involving public contracts and their fulfilment, 
are not based upon the selfish desires of one class or an- 
other. 

A soldier who strikes deserts his post, is a traitor to his 
country-; a policeman, under contract to protect life and 
property, who strikes deserts his post, is a disloyal Amer- 
ican; a teacher, under contract to train the youth of this 
country to be loyal American citizens, who strikes de- 
serts his post, is a disloyal American. Civic servants of 
the people, under public contract, constitute one class of 
workers, and men and women under private contract, not 
directly responsible to the public, constitute another class 
of workers. While we grant that the industrial worker 
has a right to join the Federation, yet we maintain that 
the civic worker — teacher, policeman or soldier — has 
no such right. The teacher must be loyal to his con- 
stituency — the public, the people with whom he made his 
contract. In case he becomes affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, he will be subjected to a dual 
allegiance, and “no man can serve two masters.” 

The youth in school today are the voters of tomorrow. 
On attaining their majority they have a right to affiliate 
with one organization or another, and to do what they 
can to promote the interests of that organization. All 
proselytism, however, in school, for one political party or 
another, for one church or another, or for any move- 
ment outside the demands and needs of the general pub- 
lic, is absolutely wrong. Any attempt on the part of any 
political party, church or federation to direct the affairs 
of a public school, is unAmerican and contrary to the 
spirit of democracy. 

In your editorial of December 11 you say that “cir- 
cumstances seem to have given a very decided non-union 
sentiment to the teachers of the country.” What cir- 
cumstances? Surely no circumstances connected with 
any editorial in the Journal of Education, or with any 
address by its editor, developed that “non-union sen- 
timent.” Perhaps the circumstances of the Boston police 
strike made an impression — a strike in which the sworn 
protectors of life and property retired from the streets 
— streets once frequented by James Otis, Samuel Adams 
and John Hancock — streets in which flowed the first 
blood of the American revolution. Perhaps the circum- 
stances connected with the coal miners’ strike that would 
close all industrial concerns, stop transportation of sup- 
plies, freeze and starve people, made a greater impres- 
sion. And perhaps the circumstances connected with the 
re-election of Governor Coolidge on the issue of Ameri- 
canism made a still deeper impression. 

This country, Mr, Editor, is in no mood for anything 


va-American, ng mood for having any teachers in our 


public schools except those that are 100 per cent. Ameri- 
can, no mood for permitting the teaching of any lan- 
guage except the English language in any grade of any 
public or private school below the high school. Shall 
we hesitate to assert the principles of Americanism and 
stand by them and for them? This is no time for neu- 
trality nor for “watchful waiting.” 
Charles L. Ames. 


— 
A CORRECTION. 


An obituary notice of the late Peter F. Gartland of the 
South Boston High School, issued “In Memoriam,” by 
the Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club, contains an er- 
roneous statement regarding the history of that school 
which Mr. Gartland would not wish to have made. It re- 
cites as follows: “One who knew the situation thoroughly 
has said that at his coming he found the work and dis- 
cipline of the school organized largely on elementary 
school lines and that with great tact and skill he re-organ- 
ized the school on a secondary school basis.” 

Without detracting one iota from the praise due to Mr. 
Gartland, it is fair to his predecessor and a peerless staff 
of assistants to correct the comparison of “one who 
knew.” : 

As the founder of the school, aided fortunately by a 
loyal and efficient staff, it was my privilege to model the 
first organization upon the latest and perfected second- 
ary school standard. Superintendent Edwin P. Seaver, 
a man without a paragon in his high office, had just 
evolved a course of required and elective subjects for all 
the high schools of Boston. It was cordially approved as 
elsewhere for the South Boston High School in all the 
grades of the established four years. As amended by op- 
tional subjects, for all the high schools, by school commit- 
tee regulation, the course in this secondary high school was 
continued for fourteen years till Mr. Gartland’s advent. 
The program for his first year in all the grades was pre- 
pared by my assistants for his service. What later changes 
he may have made, in modernizing and commercializing the 
courses, he may and should have the credit of adopting 
current practice and systems, without false and odious 
comparison with the original policy. 

It is to the credit of the original staff that selection has 
been made from it for Normal and other professional ad- 
vancement, without exhausting its abundant resources. 
Another superior choice from it might have been made 
for my successor, but for the rule of seniority in service 
and for the incident of an unfortunate rivalry. 


A. D. S. 


—o-———- t 


YALE PROFESSOR’S ESSAY WINS $1,000 PRIZE. 


Laborers may be better paid than college professors— 
but it isn’t on record that they write learned essays ana- 
lyzing the problems of the professors. On the other 
hand Professor Edgar S. Furniss of the Yale faculty has 
won $1,000 with his essay on “The Position of the La- 
borer in a System of Nationalism.” The sum is the first 
of three prizes offered by Hart, Schaffner & Marx for 
the best studies on economic subjects. Professor J. Law- 
rence Laughlin, chairman of the award committee, made 
the announcement recently. 

The second prize of $500 was won by T. Bruce Robb 
of the University of Oklahoma, whose subject was “The 
Guarantee of Bank Deposits.” 

The other prize of $300, for undergraduates only, was 
taken by Earl Bryan Schwulst of Harvard with a study 
on “The American Street Railway Problem.”—Chicagg 
Fribung, | , 
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“DANGER SIGNALS FOR TEACHERS.” 


By A, E. Winship. Chi- 
204 pp.’ 5x7% inches. ~ Price, 


“Danger Signals for Teachers.” 
cago: Forbes & Co. 
$1.25. 

Snappy, forward-looking, breezy-new, and freighted 
with wholesome educational sense, is “Danger Signals,” 
Dr. Winship’s latest and most clever educational con- 
tribution. The volume was written in celebration of the 
author’s one hundredth ocean-to-ocean lecture trip within 
his past forty-four years of experience as author, lec- 
turer and educational journalist. Consequently, it con- 
tains “fresh from the reel” the choicest of Dr. Winship's 
latest platform sayings, illustrations and educational in- 
terpretations. 

“Teachers need inspiration rather than irritation,” 
declares the author at the outset. “Teachers need leader- 
ship rather than authoritative direction, — more ‘come’ 
and less ‘go’; more cheer and less fear. There should be 
more drives for teachers and less driving of teachers.” 

In this spirit, the volume is designed to make clear the 
“entirely new demands” of war modified education, fol- 
lowed suddenly by armistice and peace modified educa- 
tion, and it provides every thoughtful teacher with “a 
mirror around the curve of time, something to show what 
the child will need years ahead.” 

Danger signals in school, out of school, in attitude to- 
ward education and to constructive community life, are 
set forth in fifty-three short, crisp, sparkling chapters 
illumined with gripping and enlightening up-to-the-min- 
ute illustrations drawn from a wide variety of educa- 
tional and other community sources. 

Although Dr. Winship has lived nearly three-quarters 
of a century, he is still one of the most vigorous speak- 
ers on the American platform and one of the most widely 
read educational journalists in the world. “Danger 
Signals” contains his most far-reaching messages and 
should be read by every progressive teacher in the coun- 
try—From American School. 


CONSOLIDATION “CAMPAIGN. 


Dear Dr. Winship: I have just received a copy of the 
November number of your paper and certainly appreciate 
the very flattering recognition which you have accorded 
me. I feel that much of it is undeserved, but much of 
the accomplishment is literally true. In fact, the resuits 
on thesize and value of buildings are rather understated 
than overstated. Only in one case is the cost of the late 
plants as low as $30,000 and only a few others do not go 
above the $50,000 mark. My last four projects call for 
plants of $100,000 each and they will be beautiful ex- 
amples of rural high schools. Therefore, I am glad that 
I see people coming up to a continually higher standard. 

I have also had two remarkable experiences of late 
that testify to the efficiency to which a person may attain 
if he has the courage of his convictions. When I left 
you at Mitchell I went directly to Onida, Sully County, for 
a consolidation project that is to comprise nearly three 
congressional townships, or 103 sections of land. Por- 
tions of this lie in four different congressional townships 
and that made it necessary for me to get twenty-five per 
cent. of all voters in the four townships on petitions. 
Furthermore, the snow still lay three feet deep and I 
The 
school board was dumbfounded about my audacity <o 
under circumstances and 
team or car could buck those drifts. 


came into town on the first train since the blockade. 


declared that no 
I refused to yield, 
however, and they hunted up an old team and put it on 
Well, with that rig I signed up over a 
township in one day and next day even dared them to 
risk a Ford which we shoveled out of the drifts six 
times, but pushed through till evening. In less than three 
days I had the four townships covered and only met with 


come such 


a_ bob-sleigh. 
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half a dozen refusals over that great area. The board 
was amazed to think that any human being could do a 
trick Jike that, but it worked out splendidly and that 
prairie country of ranchers and cattlemen will have a 
modern high school with full equipment for industrial 
work and a ten-acre school ground. 

In the next three days I tied up another $100,000 school 
at Montrose and then took a flying trip to Freeborn, 
Minnesota, where I signed up four school districts in a 
single day and wound up the day with a big mass meet- 
ing of enthusiastic farmers that cheered for the new 
school till they nearly cried. Really, it’s great to see 
farmers take a stand like that. It means more for 
American citizenship than I can tell you. 

I am now at Milbank in Grant County and Dr. Fogit 
and myself will address the school officers tomorrow im 
convention. There is already such a stir here that I 
plan on signing up four big districts in this county 
alone before December 15 and may arouse them still 
more tomorrow so that the whole country will fall in line 
before the winter is over. With such things continuing 
through the winter and the drive resumed next spring as 
now planned, old South Dakota may yet set a pace for 
U. S. A. I have already hinted to them to make here 
the “keystone of the educational arch of America.” 

I feel happy to report that the wheels are moving every 
day. My aim now is to add eight more schools to my 
belt by January, 1920, and I think I can make good the 
boast. 

Sincerely, 
J. B. Are. 


a, 
“PARTIALLY DESTROYED” AGAIN. 


To the Editor of the Journal of Education :— 

Has not Mr. Redway missed the point of the criticism 
of the phrase, “partially destroyed”? Of course “par- 
tially” is equivalent to “partly” — only perhaps a litt! 
more so. 

But “destroyed” connotes completeness; therefore, it 1s 
rather loose usage to speak of a town or house as partly 
or partially destroyed. If a thing is destroyed it is wiped 
out; if an industry is destroyed, it no longer exists; 
though a new house or city may be built on the site of 
former city and a new industry may take the place of the 
old — thé former house, city and industry no longer ex- 
ist after they are destroyed. Is not this accurate rea- 
soning? But common speech is not remarkable for 
accurate reasoning, else we should not hear and see such 
words as. “lurid,” “hectic’ (which means chronic), and 


the ridiculous “meticulous” (for careful) and the like. 
Nathan Haskell Dole. 
a 


STILL IN SERVICE 
{A Tribute.] 


True teachers live, 

Enshrined in hearts 

Uncountable. 

Earth’s green curtain 
Hides forms 
They rest. 

Shall 
Their souls 


from sight. 
Their 
follow them. 
still 
loyalty, 


works 


teach 
Love, 
Honor, 
Through 
In endless chain 
Of memories, 
Forever. 


sweet truth, 


other souls, 


Edward H. Boyer. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


A DEAD-LOCK ON THE RAILROADS. 


The House and Senate conferees on the pro- 
posed railroad legislation are reported to have 
reached something closely approaching a dead- 
lock. There are other points of disagreement, 
but the chief point, as was expected, is the 
provision of the Cummins bill, penalizing 
strikes. The labor leaders, from Mr. Gompers 
down, vehemently opposed this from the first, 
although the penalizing section applied to lock- 
outs as well as to strikes: but the Senate re- 
fused, by a heavy vote, to eliminate it. The 
House, on the other hand, went overwhelmingly 
on record against drastic anti-strike legislation. 
Meanwhile, the date fixed for the return of the 
railroads to private ownership and management 
is fast approaching, and it is thought that some 
form of emergency legislation may be neces- 
sary to provide for them until the two houses of 
Congress can be brought into agreement. 


STILL AT ODDS OVER THE TREATY. 


The situation in the Senate over the Peace 
Treaty and Covenant of the League of Nations 
recalls the ancient adage that, when an irresis- 
tible force comes in contact with an immovable 
object, something usually happens,—or words 
to that effect. In this case, it is the President 
who is, or is believed to be, the immovable 
object. It is generally believed that he will not 
accept the Treaty with any modifications worth 
mentioning, or at least not in any form in which 
the Senate can be induced to ratify it. The re- 
sult is a feeling in the different groups of Sena- 
tors that it is futile, or nearly so, to discuss 
minor points of phrasing or shades of meaning. 
The most interesting recent development is the 
disclosure of the fact that President Lowell of 
Harvard, who has been regarded as one of the 
most strenuous advocates of the Treaty, does 
not like the much-contested Article Ten as it 
stands. 

THE NAVAL CONTROVERSIES. 

The naval controversies which began with 
Admiral Sims’s criticisms of the awards of navy 
Cecorations, followed closely by his refusal to 
accept that awarded to him, and by other offi- 
cers taking the same course, has taken a more 
serious form by reason of the series of charges 
filed by Acmiral Sims in a letter, and presented 
by him in testimony before a committee at 
Washington, alleging inadequate support by the 
Navy Department and repeated and handicap- 
ping interference with overseas movements. 
Most surprising and disturbing of all is his as- 
sertion that some one in authority, shortly be- 
fore he left for the other side, warned him “not 
to let the British pull the wool over his eyes,” 
and told him that “we would just as soon fight 
the British as the Central Powers.” There is, 
naturally, a great deal of concern to know who 
it was that made so indiscreet and compromis- 
ing a remark. 


ANOTHER TEST OF PROHIBITION. 
Another test of the validity of the Prohibition 


Amendment to the Federal Constitution, and of 
the Volstead Act for its enforcement, is to be 
made in the Supreme Court of the United 
States, through proceedings instituted by the 
state of Rhode Island. That state, through its 
General Assembly, asserts its right to control 
its internal affairs, claims that it had allowed 
manufactories of intexicating liquors to be es- 
tablished, and had granted licenses for their 
sale, and declares that the enforcement of the 
Eighteenth Amendment would deprive the peo- 
ple of the state of the right of self-government, 
and further, would violate the Fifth Amend- 
ment, which provides that no person shall be 
deprived of life, liberty or property without due 
process of law. Briefly summarized, the con- 
tention of the state is that the Amendment is 
“usurpatory, unconstitutional and void.” 
CHEERING SIGNS OF ECONOMY. 

There are cheering signs of economy in Con- 
gress. When the Committee of the House re- 
ported the Rivers and Harbors bill, which al- 
ways has been one of the most popular reposi- 
tories of “pork,” Congressmen of a certain dis- 
position were amazed and bitterly disappointe:| 
to find that the estimates had been cut down by 
thirty million dollars and only a beggarly twelve 
million dollars left. There were vehement pro- 
tests, and an effort will be made to frame a dif- 
ferent bill. Then there was another disappoint- 
ment when the House Public Buildings Commit- 
tee decided not to report a public buildings bill 
at this session. Then came a cut of three mil- 
lion dollars in the diplomatic and consular ser- 
vice appropriation bill; and a reduction from 
forty-two million to six and a half million in the 
proposed -appropriation for “Americanization” 
activities. 

THE SEDITION BILLS. 

The sedition biils have developed bitter con- 
troversy in Congress. There are’three of them, 
of varying degrees of severity—the Sterling 
bill, which was passed by the Senate, the Gra- 
ham bill, which originated in the House, and the 
Davey bill, which was framed by Attorney-Gen- 
eral Palmer, and embodies provisions which he 
regards as essential to any effective prosecution 
of anarchists. President Gompers of the Fed- 
eration of Labor opposes all of the measures 
proposed, on the ground that they might be 
turned against labor, and might be used to cur- 
tail liberty of speech and the press. The most 
probable solution of the problem, at the present 
moment, seems to be that a compromise will be 
reached by eliminating some of the most drastic 
features of the proposed legislation, while leav- 
ing enough to strengthen existing laws. 

LIFTING THE BLOCKADE. 

The action of the Allies in making conces- 
sions to the Russian “co-operative associations” 
is, in effect, a lifting of the blockade which has 
so long shut Soviet Russia irom the commerce 
of the world. It is the thing for which Russian 
sympathizers have clamored, and in support of 
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which they have organized parades and made 
demonstrations. It is not surprising that Soviet 
workers and propagandists on both sides of the 
ocean are exultant over what they regard as a 
weakening of opposition to their movement, 
which may lead to practical surrender and over- 
tures for peace. It is true that the Paris Cou.- 
cil coupled their concession with a declaration 
that their attitude toward the Soviet govern- 
ment had not changed, but always, behind the 
“co-operative associations,’ and certain to reap 
advantage from whatever is done for them, will 
be the Soviet government, imperative and ruth- 
less as ever. 
THE RETIREMENT OF CLEMENCEAU, 

The retirement of M. Clemenceau from public 
life removes from office the most indomitable 
and courageous figure in French politics and in 
international affairs. Known humorously but 
truthfully as “the tiger,” he stood fearlessly for 
whatever he felt to be the interests of France. 
Through the war, through the long period of 
the armistice, and through the almost intermin- 
able negotiations over the conditions of peace 
and the creation of the League of Nations, he 
was a representative who never “trimmed” or 
wavered. There were a few days when it 
seemed likely that he might become the next 
President of France, and he reluctantly allowed 
his name to be pressed for that office; but the 
tide turned suddenly against him, and he re- 
ceived only fifty-six votes in the National As- 
sembly to 734 votes for Paul Deschanel, who 
was elected. The term is for seven years. 

a a ne 


EDUCATION FOR BROTHERHOOD 


Continued from page 123. 





winning institution. Pupils should study to 
find out what they believe and argue for that be- 
lief with toleration of opposite views. Their 
allegiance and their opposition should be di- 
tected to principles rather than to party names 
or persons. Mock senates and mock courts 
should be held and there should be judicial opin- 
ions as well as partisan arguments. One of the 
most valuable features of debating is the judg- 
ing, but in public contests, at least, this is left to 
local celebrities and then it is merely a vote for 
affirmative or negative. Why not sometimes 
have student judges, with weighing of argu- 
ments and delivery of opinions on both the 
merits of the question and the debate? In pub- 
lic contests their judgments could be criticised, 
and approved or reversed by men of experience. 
And why not sometimes train students, outside 
of law schools, to render a judicial opinion of a 
case in court? 

In the field of dramatics, pageants, showing 
the contributions of different races and their 
representatives to progress in war and peace, 
should be planned and given by pupils. 

In geography the economic interdependence 
of nations should be studied, its analogy to the 
relations of individuals in a community, how 
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selfishness, greed and dishonesty hurt others 
and ultimately one’s self, and how one’s own 
prosperity is consonant with and dependent on 
the prosperity of others. 

Vocational education should be democratic 
and provide the fullest opportunities for all both 
in its breadth and length. It should be broad 
in providing a wide knowledge of vocations to 
insure wise choice, and broad in including under 
one roof students in varied fields. The basis of 
harmony between future employers and em- 
ployees should be laid by having them associate 
together in school and study together im classes 
economic and social ccnditions and problems 
which are common to them both. Vocational 
education should be broad in including subjects 
which train for citizenship and the wise use of 
leisure. It should also be democratic in its 
length. Vocational courses should not restrict 
the students to a certain term of study or a cer- 
tain occupation, but should be so articulated 
with advanced courses in higher institutions, 
that he who is able may go as far as he can, that 
the mechanic may become the engineer; the 
salesman, the manager. In the elementary con- 
structive activities which, originating with 
Dewey in the Experimental School at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, are now’ beginning to play 
such an important part in progressive schools, 
one of the basic ideas is the development of co- 
operation and brotherhood. 

The instructor in athletics or the director of 
playground activities is one of those who influ- 
ences students the most. Sometimes they look 
up to him with hero worship and take his ideals 
as their own. Here, if anywhere, there is need 
for the truest culture and finest instincts of the 
gentleman. How can schools tolerate the type 
of professional coach who is unfortunately so 
often employed? Students should be led to 
draw up for themselves rules, codes and consti- 
tutions in which hospitality and fair play to visit- 
ing teams become the guiding principles of con- 
duct. 

In the growing use of the school as a commun- 
itv centre for classes, clubs, games, athletics and 
all kinds of activities, there is one of the finest 
opportunities for bringing together people of 
different ‘races, creeds, and castes and having 
them learn to know each other and their com- 
mon problems, needs, and aspirations. 

Tf the people of the world are to be effectively 
educated toward the ideal of universal brother- 
hood, something more is necessary than the 
mere existence of school courses, playgrounds, 
or community centres. These activities must 
be carried on with definite moral and intellectual 
aims in view. Partisanship, prejudice and pro- 
vincialism must give way to broad-mindedness 
and brotherhood. These ideals should permeate 
the whole educational svstem from top to bot- 
tom, but the start must come in the normal 
school. the teachers’ college, and in the educa- 
tion of teachers in service, for in order to de- 
velop them in others the teacher must first 
possess them himself. 
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BOOK TABLE 


BRIGHTNESS AND DULLNESS IN CHILDREN. 
By Herbert Woodrow, Ph.D., University of Minnesoia. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. Cloth. Il- 
lustrated. 322 pp. 

It is interesting to see how new views develop in the 
consideration of the study of mental tests. While no one 
is likely to supplant the famous Binet-Simon tests, or dis- 
turb the Terman application of the Binet-Simon test to 
school life, or Starch’s line of estimates of traits of chil- 
dren, there are sure to be many perfecting amendments 
along all lines. 

In automobile making the original idea is sure to per- 
sist, but “General Motors,” which embraces several per- 
fecting amendments, is the largest corporation in the 
United States. So while no one will displace Binet-Simon 
a “General Motors” consensus of all improvements thereon 
would undoubtedly be much more scientifically imposing 
and impressing. 

Dr. Herbert Woodrow has made a distinct and remark- 
able contribution to progress in his emphasis of the dis- 
tinction between “Dullness and Brightness in Children.” 
It is a work that simply must be carefully read by every 
one who desires to demonstrate intelligence in the study 
of intelligence. 


HILL TRAILS AND OPEN SKY. A Book of Califor- 
nia Verse. By Harry Noyes Pratt, author of “Mother 
of Mine.” San Francisco: Herr Wagner Company. 
Cloth. 

Here are eighty-six poems by the author of “Mother of 
Mine,” and what better challenge to appreciation than 
to have given that song to the world? These verses thrill 
with human touch, with love for man as man, with re- 
joicing in nature for what nature is to man. There is 
something sweet, something near and dear in every line: 
Here is a sample :— ; 

“As lightly as a golden birch leaf falls 

When evening calls across the river’s tranquil flow — 

As sweet and fragrant as the dew-brushed morn, 

But newly born, when opening blossoms radiant blow-- 
Pure, sweet, like breath of rosemary 
There came the baby’s kiss to me.” 

Personally we enjoy the easy flow and gentle sway of 
Harry Noyes Pratt’s verse. 

THE CART OF MANY COLORS. By Nannine LaVilla 
Meiklejohn. Illustrated by Elizabeth Shippen Green. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Cloth. 293 pp. 
Price, $1.65, net. 

There are vast numbers of Italians in the American 
schools and Italy played an heroic and sacrificing part 
in the Great War, so that there are various reasons why 
the young people at least should have an opportunity to 
learn much of that country, and here we have the ad- 
ventures of a little Italian boy and his Sicilian cart dur- 
ing the Great War in Italy, with intimate pictures of 
Italian family life in Palermo and Florence, as well as 
glimpses of Italy’s glorious past. 

The author, of Italian descent and many years’ resi- 
dence in Italy, is peculiarly fitted to interpret to young 
Americans the true spirit of the country. 

And it is a pleasant way to get acquainted with a new 
land — by merry rides through the dusty sunshine, seated 
in state on a gaily-painted cart behind the long, furry ears 
of a donkey, listening between-whiles to native fairy 
tales and exploring quaint and fascinating towns. 

This is one of the famous “Little Schoolmate” series. 
Edited by Florence Converse. 





THE BOOK OF ICE-CREAM. By Walter W. Fisk. 


New York: The Macmillan Company. Fully illus- 
trated. Cloth. Price, $2.50. 

We are not prepared to say whether this book is Ice- 
Cream Education or Educational Ice-Cream, we will 
have to appeal that to Herbert Quick, who is authority 
on discriminations of that kind, but we will give a Yankee 
guess that it is both. Any way it is a gratifying book 
in that it gives assurance that some one knows the deep 
science and high art of making ice-cream that is as 
healthful as it is refreshing. Of this we are sure: It is 
full of “Danger Signals.” Incidentally it is a revelation 
as to the multitude of ingredients in ice-cream. Of 
course we knew there was milk and cream, but we did 
not realize that it could be made of condensed milk, milk 
powder, butter, etc. We did not know that eggs, corn- 
starch, gelatine, etc., are “stabilizers,” and we had never 
realized what possibilities there are in flavoring extracts. 

We suspect that one cannot be an educated ice-cream 
specialist who does not know a lot about sodium chloride 
and about the tragacanth shrub of the Astragalus species, 
whose gum can be bought in leaf shape, or thread shape, 
or in a knob-like mass. 

Who knows that his nose should be trained to distin- 
guish the extract of vanilla from that of the wretched 
Tihitis, from which “cheap vanilla” is made? 

Incidentally we have learned that the wicked Tonka 
bean or cumaru, which used to be inflicted upon ice-cream 
faddists, is now diverted to the making of bad tobacco— 
we beg the pardon of those who think that all tobacco is 
bad. 

In short we have discovered that there is a great deal 
about ice-cream that we did not know, in other words 
that we are uneducated as to ice-cream; and we are en- 
tirely sure that this is the best textbook on ice-cream that 
has ever been put on the market for two dollars and a 
half, and we know of no other book that has such a 
scientific treatment of the bacteriology of ice-cream. 


THE CHILD’S PARADISE, STORIES AND MUS- 
INGS FOR PARENTS AND TEACHERS. _ By 
James L. Hughes. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 

In fifty-five stories and musings in verse Mr. Hughes 
has pointed the way in charming rhyme and meter to 
abandon all the harsh old ways of school and home and 
to inaugurate the better ways that will make a child’s 
paradise of home and school. It is the poetic way which 
Dr. Hughes has always had of giving the prose of life 
a setting of paradise, 4d glimpse of the better way of 
thinking and living. 


A FIRST BOOK IN ALGEBRA. By Fletcher Durell, 
Ph.D., and E. A. Arnold. New York, Chicago: Charles 
E. Merrill Company. Cloth. 

These expert makers of school books in mathematics 
have met the new demand skillfully and have provided 
a book that is especially adapted to younger pupils who 
will study algebra but one year and need a_ working 
knowledge of the subject for application in real life. 








Oculists and Physictans 

HAVE Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eve Remedy 
Beautiful Ey?s matty years before it was 

offered as a Domestic Bye 

Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicians 
and guaranteed by them as a lLteliable Relief for Byes 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eves and in Baby’e 


Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of 
your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested 
write for Book of the Eye Free. 
REMEDY COMPANY. Chicago. IIL 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 
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Weetings *o be Field 


FEBRUARY. 

17-19: National Conference on Rural 
School] Consolidation. The United 
States Bureau of Education, lowa 
State Department of Education 
and Iowa State Teachers College 
co-operating. Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
Executive Secretary of the Con- 
ference, J. L. McBrien, Director 
Rural School Extension, Bureau 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 

19-20-21: National Society for Voca- 
tional Education and Vocational 
Education Association of the Mid- 
dle West joint meeting at Hotel 
La Salle, Chicago, Office secretary, 
Clotilde Ware, 140 West 42d 
Street, New York. 

23-28: Department 
ence, N. E. A 

23: School Garden Association of 
America. Hotel Statler, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Secretary, E. F. Murphy, 
Richmond, Indiana. 

JULY. 

Education Associa- 

Utah. Secre- 
1400 Massa- 
Washington, 


of Superintend- 


Cleveland. 


4-10: National 
tion. Salt Lake City, 
tary, J. W. Crabtree, 
echusetts Avenue, 
m €. 

CALIFORNIA. 


SAN DIEGO. The San Diego 
Teachers’ Association recently 
came out in the local papers with 
a plain statement after some 
doubt was expressed about their 
attitude on the school bond elec- 
tion. 

Parts of the statement read as 
follows :— 

“The impression has been 
created in some quarters that the 
San Diego Teachers’ Association 
is opposed to a school bond elec- 
tion. Its board of directors takes 
this opportunity to state our gen- 
eral attitude. 

“It is recognized by the superin- 
tendent, and, doubtless, by the 
board of education, that teachers 
should, properly, have something 
to say in the planning of school 
buildings. In the past, school ar- 
chitecture has been designed with- 
out consulting the instructors, just 
as a generation ago private dwell- 
ings were planned without consult- 
ing the housewives. 

“The Teachers’ Association will 
probably be in favor of a bond is- 
sue for the full $2,000,000, but be- 
fore definitely committing our- 
selves we wish to state what we 
believe to be our duty toward the 
children, the school board, the pub- 
lic and the superintendent.” 

Then followed a declaration of 
the association’s duty to the school 
board, the public and the superin- 
tendent. 





CONNECTICUT. 


All teachers, school committees, 
superintendents, teachers’ organiza- 
tions, and welfare organizations in 
the state are urged in a communi- 
cation sent out by Stanley H. 
Holmes, president of the Connecti- 
cut State Teachers’ Association, 
to convene in Hartford Feb- 
ruary 13 and 14. The grave 
educational emergency confronting 
the country will be discussed. The 


communication follows — 

A grave educational emergency 
confronts the people of America 
because of the increasing shortage 
of traimed and efficient teachers. 
This. shortage is due to unsatisfac- 
tory and unattractive conditions of 
salary, pensions, and tenure which 
arise from inadequate financial 
support for the schools. Unless 
new policies are instituted the 
present serious conditions are sure 
to be aggravated and the very 
foundations of American liberty 
and democratic government under- 
mined. 

In the face of these conditions it 
is the duty of teachers and of all 
other patriotic citizens to concern 
themselves seriously about the 
present situation and to seek by 
every legitimate means to bring 
about improvement. 

The purpose of this message is :— 

1. To provide information as to 
the program proposed for the next 
meeting (February 13 and 14) of 
the State Teachers’ Association at 
Hartford. 

2. To bring to the attention of 
all interested a proposed plan for 
a state-wide publicity campaign for 
the betterment of Connecticut 
schools. 

The program :— 

It is proposed to devote the pro- 
gram of the February meeting to 
the discussion of the following 
subjects which in the judgment of 
the directors are fundamental to 
any movement for the improve- 
ment of the schools of Connecti- 
cut. 

1. Higher salaries for teachers. 


2. An improved pension system 
for teachers. 

3. More stable tenure for 
teachers. 


4. A larger contribution by the 
state for the financial support of 
schools in order to relieve in a 
measure the burden of local taxa- 


tion, which is already bearing 
heavily upon many towns and 
cities. 


5. Such changes in state taxa- 
tion laws or in the distribution of 
state revenues as will make possi- 
ble a larger contribution by the 
state for the financial support of 
schools. 

6. The consideration and adop- 
tion of a plan for a state-wide 
campaign of publicity for bringing 
the above subjects before the peo- 
ple of Connecticut and presenting 
to the next general assembly some 
definite propositions which may re- 
sult in such legislation as is needed 


to provide higher salaries for 
teachers, a better pension system, 
more stable tenure, and an in- 


creased contribution by the state 
for the financial support of schools. 

In the opinion of the directors 
the time is now at hand when the 
foregoing subjects should be 
thoroughly discussed, carefully 
considered, and fully understood by 
all teachers, by all local school 
committees, and superintendents, 
by all welfare organizations, and 


by all the people of the state. For 
this reason the directors are mak- 
ing plans for the discussion of 
these matters at the February 
meeting of the association, which 
will be held in Hartford, Febru- 
ary 13 and 14. 

If the February meeting is to re- 
sult in definite accomplishment, a 
further program of procedure 
should be determined upon which 
should be followed by a thor- 
oughly organized and_ actively 
prosecuted campaign of publicity 
designed (1) to bring these matters 
to the people of Connecticut, (2) 
to enlist general support and co- 
operation, and (3) to draft and pre- 
sent appropriate legislative meas- 
ures to the next general assembly. 

It is the hope of the directors of 


the association that such a pro- 
gtam may be _ formulated and 
adopted at the February meeting, 


and that action favorable to a cam- 
paign of publicity may be taken. 
Following the next meeting only 
ten months will be left before the 
meeting of the general assembly in 
January, 1921. The time will be 
none too long to present properly 
these matters to the public and to 
enlist the necessary support and 
co-operation for securing such 
legislation as is needed. 

In carrying out the plans for the 
February meeting, as proposed, the 
board of directors invites the co- 
operation of all state-wide and lo- 
cal educational and welfare organi- 
zations. 

A special committee of the board 
of directors has already been ap- 
pointed. This committee has con- 
ferred with representatives of 
other state- wide educational and 
welfare organizations and jointly 
with them is organizing the pro- 
gram for the February meeting, 
and formulating a plan of organiza- 
tion for the purposed publicity cam- 
paign. 

All local teachers’ organizations 
in all towns of the state are urged 
to appoint accredited delegates to 
attend the February meeting. It is 
suggested that the expense of such 
delegates be paid by the organiza- 
tions which they represent, and 
that all school committees author- 
ize their attendance during the ses- 
sion of the February meeting with- 
out loss of salary. 

The co-operation and support of 
all school committees and superin- 
tendents of this state is earnestly 
solicited and urged, and the at- 
tendance of representatives of 
school committees from all towns 
of the state is desired. 

To each teacher of the state; to 
each teachers’ organization; to 
each school committee; to each 
superintendent of schools; to each 
welfare organization this message 
is addressed with an urgent appeal 
for interest and co-operation. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. Two moves 
were made _ recently by large 
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groups of public school teachers to 
bring squarely before the board of 
education their acute need for sub- 
stantial pay increases at once. 

Dr. John Van Schaick, Jr., presi- 
dent of the board, expressed in 
both instances the hearty sym- 
pathy of the governing body and 
said it was co- -operating fully with 
leading civic organizations to se- 


cure from Congress substantial re- 


lief for the teachers. 

A group of more than fifty man 
teachers in the white high schools, 
headed by Harry English, chief 
mathematics instructor, went be- 
fore the board, which was partici- 
pating in the second meeting of 
the teachers’ council, and submitted 
a resolution which had been drawn 
up and adopted by man high school 
teachers in mass meeting an hour 
previously. 

This resolution called upon the 
board to submit to Congress at 
once a bill for an emergency ap- 
propriation for teachers’ salaries so 
that each teacher shall receive an 
increase in salary equal to at least 
eighty per cent. of the maximum 
salary of the teacher’s class or 
group. The increase would be re- 
troactive from July 1, 1919, and be 
in force until any regular re-classi- 
fication is made of the salaries of 
the public school teachers of the 
district. 

The second move was made by S. 
E. Lucas, a teacher in the Business 
High School, who presented to the 
board at its regular meeting a pe- 
tition requesting immediate action 
for a substantial emergency sal- 
ary increase for all teachers. This 
bore the signatures of 1,729 
teachers. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. The University of 
Chicago dinner which is held each 
year in connection with the meet- 
ing of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Educa- 
tion Association will be held on 
February 24 at the Statler Hotel in 
Cleveland, Ohio. A program of 
unusual interest is being prepared, 
and members of the faculty will 
discuss recent developments in the 
university and progressive changes 
in the Department of Education. 
Miss Alice Temple will be one of 
the speakers, and prominent alumni 


of the university will discuss topics 
of special interest to all former 
students. Matthew Willing, who 
received his master’s degree in 
1916, is arranging a series of musi- 
cal numbers for the evening pro- 
gram. 


IOWA. 

CEDAR FALLS. In co-operation 
with the Iowa State Department 
of Education and the Iowa State 
Teachers College, the United 
States Bureau of Education hereby 
calls a National Conference on 
Rural School Consolidation to be 
held at the Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, lowa, Febru- 
ary 17 to 19, both inclusive, 1920. 
It is desired to make the proceed- 
ings of this conference the last 
word on rural school consolidation 
up to that time. Hence, every 
State, every county, every town- 
ship, every community, and every 
institution in the United States 
that has done anything worth 
cialis in the work of rural school 
consolidation is most earnestly re- 
quested to be represented at this 
conference either in person or by a 
written report; and to make the 
best exhibit possible of its good 
work by charts, maps, pictures, etc., 
in a large hall set aside for this 
purpose by the Iowa State Teach- 
ers College. The conference topic 
will be: “What Our Rural Schools 
Must Be and Do to Meet After- 
War Conditions and the Call of 
the New Day.” 

While we shall argue at this con- 
ference for rural school consolida- 
tion, with all the facts and logic 
at our command, where consolida- 
tion is practicable, we _ shall not 
forget the one-teacher rural school 
where consolidation is impracti- 
cable. Both fields will be given a 
square deal. 

The rural high school in connec- 
tion with and independent of con- 
solidation will be one of the big 
questions at the Cedar Falls Con- 
ference. The township and com- 
munity high school movement in 
Illinois, the county agricultural 
high schools of Mississippi and 
Wisconsin, the farm life schools of 
North Carolina and the associated 
farm life schools of Minnesota, the 
consolidated high schools of Colo- 
rado, Arkansas, Louisiana, Okla- 


homa, Indiana, Iowa, North Da- 
kota, Tennessee, Utah, Kentucky, 
Florida, Missouri, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, South Dakota, Washing- 
ton, and other states and the cen- 
tralized high schools of Ohio are 
among the types of rural high 
schools to be given consideration 
at Cedar Falls. 

We shall attack the problems of 
the rural school at this conference 
in the main through the commit- 
tee plan. For example, take the 
problems of consolidation. We 
now have six committees with from 
five to fifteen membérs' on each 
committee working on the _ prob- 
lems of consolidation as follows:— 

1. The advantages and disad- 
vantages of the various units of 
taxation and administration as re- 
lated to rural school consolidation. 

2. The problem of transporta- 
tion and good roads as related to 
rural school consolidation. 

3. What the course of study 
should be and do for consolidated 
rural schools. 

4. The preparation of teachers 
for consolidated rural schools. 

o. Teachers’ salaries in consoli- 
dated rural schools. 

6. The need of more money in 
the consolidation of rural schools. 

People of prominence education- 
ally throughout the country have 
already accepted places on the pro- 
gram. 


MASON CITY. Between two and 
three hundred high school pupils 
left their seats at the opening of 
the school session on January 14, 
and paraded the down-town 
streets. Placards were’ carried 
which demanded that teachers be 
given an immediate increase in sal- 
ary. There are 700 pupils in the 
high school, 


KANSAS. 


The House of Representatives 
has passed three educational bills 
which will allow the voting of ad- 
ditional bonds by city boards and 
school districts, an act relating to 
the issuance of bonds by boards of 
education in cities of the first and 
second class and the fifty per cent. 
hike in tax levies to permit an in- 
crease in teachers’ salaries. 
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MAINE. 


AUGUSTA. Paul W. Monohon 
of Orono, the state leader of 
county agents and farm bureaus, 
has been selected as director of 
vocational education in Maine, and 
will assume the duties of his new 
position in a short time. 

Mr. Monohon was born in Bid- 
deford nearly thirty years ago, and 
attended the graded schools of 
3iddeford and the Biddeford High 
School, from which he was grad; 
uated in 1910 as an honor student. 
He graduated from the College of 
Agriculture of the University of 
Maine in 1914. 

Immediately following gradua- 
tion Mr. Monohon was appointed 
assistant to the director of exten- 
sion work and the dean of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture. He was after- 
wards assistant county agent 
leader in charge of field work of 
the county agents and_ since 1917 
has been. state leader of county 
agents and farm bureaus. Under 
his direction twelve farm  bu- 
reaus, covering fourteen counties, 
have been perfected. 

LEWISTON. The public school 
teachers of Lewiston, Me., are 
awake to the grave conditions in 
the industrial, social and political 
affairs in our country and the 
world and have taken a decided 
stand for the support of true Am- 
ericanism. At a recent meeting 
they effected a permanent organi- 
zation whose object is the preser- 
vation of law and order and our 
noblest ideals. After a fitting pre- 
amble they passed the following 
resolutions :— 

“Be it therefore resolved (1) 
That we, the teachers of the Lew- 
iston public school system, desir- 
ing to uphold that true American- 
ism and democracy inculcated by 
our American public schools, do 
hereby express our loyal adher- 
ence to our country and its govern- 
ment, as its high ideals of true de- 
mocracy, with its equal opportuni- 
ties for all, for justice and right, 
and pledge ourselves to support 
and maintain the same to the very 
utmost limit of our ability. 

“(2) That we call on all true 
men and American citizens to rally 
to the defence and support of our 
government. 

“(3) That we call on our execu- 
tives of state and nation to curb 
and suppress to the utmost all law- 
lessness and illegal actions where- 
soever manifested. 

“(4) That we demand quick jus- 
tice be meted out to reckless and 
selfish profiteers and defiant agita- 
tors, so that the rights of all men, 
irrespective of class or occupation, 
be maintained and preserved so our 
country may be enabled to fulfill 
her duty to her citizens and be of 
aid and support to the suffering 
countries of the world whose anx- 
ious eves are looking to us for help 
and comfort.” 

ORONO. The trustees of the 
University of Maine have elected 
Raymond L. Walkley of the public 
library at Minneapolis, as lItbrarian 
of the university. He will assume 
the position on March 1. Mr. 
Walkley is a graduate of Yale and 
of the Albany Library Schooi. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
ARLINGTON. The town of Ar- 


lington has voted $15,500 to in- 
crease the salaries of the educa- 
tional force of the town, and give 
the teachers the raise they asked 
for. This amount will come out of 
the 1920 tax levy. The salary in- 
creases will date back to the first 
of the year. 


BOSTON. A course of lectures 
on topics of current history is an- 
nounced by the Division of Uni- 
versity Extension of the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Education. 
All lectures will be held in the Au- 
ditorium, East Wing, State House, 
Boston, at 8 p. m. Certificates will 
be awarded to persons who enroll 
for the entire course. Enrollments 
are now being received at the Uni- 
versity Extension office at the State 
House, and blanks for this purpose 
may be obtained in person or by 
mail. A small charge is made for 
material which is supplied to those 
who enroll if there is sufficient 
room to accommodate all who are 
interested. During the course the 
following lectures will be given:— 

January 30, President Emeritus 
Charles W. Eliot, “Universal Mili- 
tary Training.” 

February 6, Professor Paul H. 
Hanus, “Present-Day Problems in 
Education.” 

February 13, H. H. Powers, Ph. D 
“America and the Far East.” 

February 20, D. Thomas Curtin, 
“New Tinder Boxes of Europe.” 

February 27. Colonel Edward L. 
Logan, “The Military Policy of the 
United States as Brought Out by 
the Experience of the Late War.” 

March ‘5, Harvey N. Shepard, 
“The Government of the Cities in 
the United States and Abroad.” 

March 12, Michael J. Jordan, 
“Comparison of Parliamentary 
Systems of America, England, and 
France.” 

March 19, Payson Smith, commis- 
sioner of education of Massachu- 
setts, “Current Tendencies in Edu- 
cation.” 

March 26, Edward F. McSweeney, 
“Some Aspects of the Americaniza- 
tion Problem.” 

April 2, Good Friday, no lecture. 

April 9, Judge George W. Ander- 
son, “The Railroad Problem,” or 
some other subject to be announced 
later. 

April 16, to be announced, prob- 
ably E. A. Filene on “International 
Exchange.” 


BOSTON. Improvements in the 
detail of administration are pro- 
posed in bills which have been in- 
troduced in the legislature. A state 
school census every year is recom- 
mended by the board of education 
in a bill requiring the attendance 
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department of every city and town, 
under the direction of the superin- 
tendent of schools, every year, by 
house-to-house canvass, to ascertain 
and record the name, age and other 
information regarding the following 
residents on September 1: Every 
child between five and eighteen 
years of age and every minor over 
eighteen who does not possess the 
educational qualifications enumer- 
ated in the law which permit him 
to be absent from school. The rec- 
ord must be finished by November 
15. A registration card shall be 
kept for every person so registered. 
There is proposed a penalty of fifty 
dollars for withholding information 
or for a false statement. Supervis- 
ory officers of private schools are 
required to report such information 
to the local superintendent and to 
give notice of withdrawals within 
ten days. Attendance lists are to be 
closely compared with the attend- 
ance cards obtained as a result of 
this census, to see if they agree. 
Ex-membership lists are required 
for all resident children, not in the 
public schools, who are subject to 
the law relative to compulsory edu- 
cation. There are other provisions 
of strictness, one of which is that a 
pupil’s name shall be dropped from 
the membership of a school when 
that pupil has been absent ten con- 
secutive days or is known to have 
left the school without intention of 
returning. 

The teachers’ retirement board 
recommends that public school 
teachers be allowed credit for ser- 
vice rendered to the state. It also 
recommends that a person em- 
ployed in the public schools and by 
the state shall pay retirement as- 
sessments based upon his total 
salary. 

HATFIELD. T. W. King, super- 
intendent of schools in Hatfield and 
Hadley, has resigned to accept the 
superintendency of the Leicester 


district. His resignation takes 
effect February 1. 
HINSDALE. John. Frederick 


Roach, fifty-eight, died of the hard- 
ening of the arteriés in the Wollas- 
ton _Ho§pital, ~ January (1h He 
taught the high school in Hinsdale 
in 1890, 1891 and 1892, going to Mill- 
bury and Athol.’*The past ten years 
he had: been an instructor in Eng- 
lish and history «in -the . Quincy 
High School. “He ‘was’ married to 
Sarah Taylor, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. W. Ambrose Taylor, Novem- 
ber 25, 1896, by Rev. J.-H. Laird. 
He is survived by his widow, a son, 
Frederick A., a senior at Yale, and 
a daughter, Mabel T., at Mount 
Holvoke College. 

LEOMINSTER. The school com- 
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Mr, Superintendent: 


supervisors testify that the 
further proof is needed. 
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tendent Perry. This is $37,403.64 
more than was spent in 1919. The 
largest item of increase is in sal- 
aries. In 1919, $87,531 was paid out 
in salary. The salary estimate for 
1920 is $108,000. 


LOWELL. C. W. Weed, acting 
principal of the normal school, lec- 
tured recently before the Element- 


ary Science Teachers’ Association 
in Boston in the School Adminis- 
tration Building upon the topic, 


“Garden Experiences for City Chil- 
dren.” He emphasized the import- 
ance of the work of the United 
States School Garden Army, car- 
ried on by the Federal Bureau of 
Education. 


REVERE. Increases in _ salary, 
retroactive to January 1, have been 
granted to _ teachers, principals, 
supervisors and superintendent in 


the Revere school department in 
accordance with the following 
schedule :— 
Below $900 40% increase 
From $900 to $1,450 35% increase 
From $1,450 to $1,700 30% increase 
From $1,700 to $2,050 25% increase 
From $2,050 to $3,000 20% increase 
From $3,000 to $3,500 10% increase 

WARE. George W. Cox, for 
many years. superintendent of 
schools in Ware, has resigned the 
superintendency on account of ill 
health, and will retire from the 
service. 

WEBSTER. Webster school 


teachers will not be placed on a 
new wage scale until after the town 
meeting, March 22, according to 
members of the school board, but 
will continue to receive $30 addi- 
tional compensation each month, 
as they did for the last three 
months of 1919. 
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MICHIGAN. 


ANN ARBOR. Professor J. W. 
Glover, consulting actuary of the 
Michigan Teachers’ Retirement 
Fund, reports that there are 14,553 
teachers in Michigan outside of De- 
troit. The oldest, a man of eighty- 
four, has taught sixty-eight years, 
and the next oldest, a woman of 
eighty-three, has taught sixty-six 
years. Eighty-eight per cent. of 
the teachers are women. More 
than half of the teachers have 
taught less than five years, and are 


under twenty-five years of age. 
The income of the University of 
Michigan from state taxes will be 


$1,687,500 for the 


DETROIT. Educational moving 
pictures illustrating lessons in his- 
tory, geography and literature will 
be shown as part of the curricula 
of twenty-eight elementary schools 
the coming school year, according 
to Charles L. Spain, deputy super- 
intendent. Each child will see 
about seventy-two selected films at 
an annual cost of twenty cents per 
pupil. 

In Detroit it has cost $4,28 a year 
to train each one of the city’s 3,000 
boy scouts. In New Jersey last 
year it cost the state $380 for each 
boy of scout age confined in the re- 
formatory, according to John R. 
30ardman, national field scout ex- 


next year. 


ecutive of the Boy Scouts of 
America. 

Seniors of the Detroit College 
of Medicine now take a course in 


industrial medicine. The course, 
given under the management of the 
department of health, consists of 
lectures and inspection of various 
manufacturing plants where the 
students go to study health condi- 
tions of the employees by actual 
contact with conditions. 

Approximately 500 of 
girls in Detroit high schools are 
employed in their spare time as 
saleswomen, telephone operators, 
factory workers, nurse maids, and 
in other positions. One girl made 
$1,000 last year. Miss Elizabeth 
Cleveland, supervisor of special ac- 
tivity in the schools, is making a 
strong campaign for the girls to 
continue their high school educa- 
tion. 
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MISSOURI. 
SPRINGFIELD. There are ap- 


proximately 1,000 more students in 
the public schools of Springfield to- 
day than were enrolled at the same 
time five years ago, according to 
data compiled by the board. Dur- 
ing the last ten years the high 
school enrollment has _ increased 
from 963 to approximately 1,430, or 
more than 400 for the period. 

The weekly attendance report for 
the Springfield public schools for 
the week ending January 9 showed 
an enrollment of 8,644 in all schools. 
The high school enrollment is 1,435. 
The enrollment in the _ public 
schools of the city for the week 
ending January 8, 1915, was 7,673. 

In the high school the increase 
during the past three years has 
been remarkable when compared to 
the annual increase for the previous 
seven years. The enrollment in 
December of 1909 was 963, while in 
December, 1919, it was 1,288. The 
latter number has been increased by 
the addition of the mid-year stu- 
dents. 

The high school enrollment in 
1916 was 1,079, which was an in- 
crease of 116 pupils in seven years. 
In 1919 the enrollment was 1,288, or 
an increase in three years of 209, 
approximately 70 students’ each 
year. An increased enrollment in 
the sixth, seventh and_ eighth 
grades indicates that the high 
school enrollment will increase even 
more rapidly during the next few 
years. 


NEW JERSEY. 

ASBURY PARK. Mayor Het- 
rick has appointed Mrs. Walter 
Taylor as a member of the board 
of education for the term of five 
years, beginning February 1, 1920. 
Mrs. Taylor will have the honor of 
being the first woman of the board. 





NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. Franklin 
Wiyslow Johnson has been made 
headmaster of the Horace Mann 
School for Boys. Mr. Johnson has 
been the head of the University of 
Chicago High School, which posi- 
tion he resigned just previous to 
entering war service. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


ABERDEEN. All attendance 
records of the past have been 
broken by the Northern Normal 
and Industrial School this fall and 
winter. Announcement is now 
made of the enrollment of about 
900 students up to the present time 
and since the beginning of the fall 
term in September. 








VERMONT. 

BRATTLEBORO. Nearly fifty 
teachers met in the high school 
building recently and organized the 
Brattleboro Teachers’ Association, 
having for its object professional, 
social and economic improvement. 
Principal Julius F. Warren was 
elected _ President; Miss Nellie 
Fenn, vice-president: Miss Mary 
Croker, secretary; Miss Bethania 
lucker, treasurer; and Miss Flor- 
ence Wellman, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee. 

RUTLAND. Van Buren Moody, 
principal of the high school, has re- 
signed to accept a district superin- 
tendency in Connecticut. 








* * TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 4 s 





WE CAN REC N as available for immediate placing, principal 

0 ME D of high school at $1.800, $2,000, 2,500, or of 
smaller schoo] at $1,200: first-class teacher of domestic science and art, 
$1,500; music, $1,200; physical training man, $1,800; woman, $1,400; manual 
training, $1,600, $1,800, $2,500; history, $1,200; mathematics, $1,500; college 
English, $1,500; $3,000; junior high school English, $1,000, $1,200; other 
scattering candidates for various departments. So far as possible we are 
glad to assist any superintendent or principal who lacks teachers for the 
second term, and when places come to us for which we are not able to 
recommend we are frank to say so at once. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313°321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 





ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 7° © tittesg.°o“'ever4 


g 34th Year. Our Booklet, “Teaching as a Business,” 
NEW YORK, 437 FIFTII AVE. with timely chapters on Peace Salaries, 
DENVER, SYMES BUILDING. Prospects, Critical Letters of Applica- 
SPOKANE, PEYTON BUILDING. tion, etc., sent free. 





thtPratt Teachers’ Agency 7° [itt Avenue 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 





MERICAN ::: . introduces to Colle 
aE OnEIaNn PEACHERS’ AGENCY ‘cris and Fomies 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors al 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


j recommends teachers and has filled hun- 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers, Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 
none for registration. 





if you need & 
teacher forany desirable place or know 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 42S semcnc ‘paling, Boston. 


SCHERM FRHOR TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior apeney a 
superior peop ec. e 

366 FIFTH AVENUE . . 
Between 3th and 365th Streets register only reliable 


New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD, Pros. free to school officials, 











Established 1855 





THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 


WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 


Telephone 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 











teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ | 6 Beacon St. e. @ 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


WINSHIP | We have unequaled facilities for placing 
| 
| 


| Long Distance Telephone 
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By DR. A. E. WINSHIP 


wim DANGER SIGNALS 
FOR> 
TEACHERS 


AS Wap | HIS timely, inspiring book by the brilliant editor of the Journal of Education 














will make a strong appeal to all teachers. It was written to help them meet the 
new conditions which have arisen in the profession of teaching and points the way to success. 


Constructive, practical and glowing with common sense, every sentence has a positive value. The 
teacher’s responsibilities, opportunities and problems in the classroom and out are discussed with the 
clearness and understanding for which Dr. Winship is noted. 


Every person associated with the educational system would find this vital book stimulating and no 
teacher can afford to be without one of the most interesting and helpful volumes on the teaching vocation 
ever published. 


PARTIAL CONTENTS 


Danger Signals in School Danger Signals Out of School Education Must Be Achievement 


Don't Undervalue Your Opportunity Enemies, Friends, Public Sentiment 11 ‘iumphs of the Schools 
Don’t Underestimate Responsibility Perfection of Technique Teaching for Love and Wage 
Avoid the Retarder The Awkward Squad Real Democracy in Education 


The Atmosphere Equipment for Appreciation Don’t Be EducationallySuperstitious 


Think in Large Units Adaptation Is Education Over the Top 

Problem vs. Example Professional Aims Have Changed Get Out of a Treadmill 
Lessons from the War The Skillful Accompanist Teachers Win the Battles 
The Psychology of the New Significance of Leadership Thinking in Three Dimensions 


Price, $1.25; by Mail, $1.35 


FORBES & COMPANY, Publishers, 433 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 

















One Teacher Fell 


From a swing and 
was disabled for sev- 
eral weeks. 


We Paid Her $100 


idénts Happen Every Day 


One Teacher Slipped 
And sprained her 
ankle during vaca- 
tion. 

We Paid Her $23.33 


One Teacher Hurt 
His back while fall- 
ing from a steplad- 
der. He was aT. C. 
U. nd 

We Paid Him $12 


One Teacher Stubbed 
And broke her toe, 
chasing a dog that 
chased her cat. 

We Paid Her $35 





One Teacher Was 
Hurt 
Riding in an auto 
that was struck by 4 
train. 
We Paid Her $360 


These pictures represent a few of the many Accidents 
which are: constantly happening to Teachers, and which 


cause them serious loss. 


Every day we send a cheque to some Teacher, some- 
where, who has suffered an Accident, or who has been 


taken ill, or who has 
for the loss of Salary 


been quarantined — to help pay 
and the extra expense incurred. 


This month, even this week, many other Teachers will 


meet with misfortune 
or Quarantine. Those 


On account of Sickness, Accident 
who are members of the T. C. U. 


will —?. aaah permease to tide them over their mis- 


fortunes. he others 


will be using up their savings. 


and Mebhesthne that they did not join the T. C. U. before. 

These Teachers as well as thousands of others, did 
not expect to need financial assistance when they joined 
the T. C. U. But no one can foresee when such assis- 


tance will be very acc 
turn may come next. 
prepared. Join the T. 





Bie 
bad 


OS Pe eee ery eT P eT eee TCT TTT Ce Tr Te Lk . 
eptable or even necessary. Your 
o'¥. —— on eo & te be ; MGATOSE. 2c ceccccccccvcccccccccccccsccccccccces see 
H (This coupon places the sender under no 
; obligation) 
an Ld $< 


Before you lay this magazine aside, write a postal or 
send the Coupon and learn just what the T. C. U. can do 
for you. It will place you under no obligation. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
441 T. C. U. Building, Lincoln, Nebraska 


To the: t. & ww. 
441 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protec- 
tive Benefits. Send me the whole story and book- 
let of testimonials. 
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